To  hundreds  of  discerning  packers  this  Canco  aid  to  building  a  powerful  brand — a  finer  looking 

convention  display  was  a  symbol.  In  its  and  most  distinctive  package.  Canco  lithography 

countless  cans — its  numerous  brands — they  were  opens  new  opportunities — paves  the  way  to  new 

quick  to  read  the  increasing  importance  of  litho-  profits  for  packers  of  quality  canned  foods, 

graphed  containers  in  the  food  industry. 

Each  year  Canco  displays  have  had  a  bigger  _ ^  IV^  E  R  I  C  /\  fVI  C  /\  l\ _ 

story  to  tell — because  each  year  more  and  more  0OlVIP/\l\Y 
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Is  the  Kind  Rendered  to  the  users  of 
ERMOLD  LABELERS 
Both  by  the  Machine  and  the  Company 
back  of  them. 


A  FINER  LABELER  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 
BUILT  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  FOR  WHICH 
IT  IS  INTENDED. 


Edward  Ermold  Company 

Worlds  Largest  Builders  of  QUALITY  Labeling  Machines 

Hudson,  Ganseyoort  &  Thirteenth  Sts., 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES— A\\  Orar  the  World 


It’s  the  performance  of  a  product  under 
actual  working  conditions  that  counts  most 
of  all.  And  it  is  the  performance  of 
KYLER  BOXERS  in  large  plants  through¬ 
out  the  country  that  has  a  significant  mess¬ 
age  for  you.  Here  they  are  given  the  acid 
test.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
for  years,  they  are  used  under  the  most 
servere  conditions.  That  they  have  given 
absolute  satisfaction  is  amply  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  repeat  orders  from  firms 
who  are  already  using  them. 


Manufacturers  of  Boxing  and  Labeling  Machines 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  ' 
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AVARS 
Universal 
Hot  Water 
Exhausters 


No  steam  spray  to  bleach  the  fruit. 
Closed  coil  with  boiler  pressure  giv¬ 
ing  212°  heat  over  cans. 

Straight  line — small  floor  space. 

Hot  water  exhaust  is  necessary. 


Takes  all  size  cans  without  any  ad¬ 
justment. 

Made  in  sizes  to  suit  your  require¬ 
ments. 

Moderate  cost. 


Give  us  length  of  time  you  want  to  exhaust  and  capacity  required  and 
we  will  he  glad  to  quote  on  machine  suitable  for  your  requirements. 


AVARS  NEW 
HEA  VY  DUTY 
ROTARY  SYRUPER 

For  Filling — Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree- 
Clear  soups  etc. 

I'or  Syruping — Fruits  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage  fruit. 
Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve. 


Prices  on  Request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Qhe  MODERN  11RENID 
in 

Styles  in  packages,  like  ^yles  in 
architedlure,  are  con^antly  change 
ing.  * ‘U.  S.  ”  Labels  and  folding  boxes 
keep  up  with  the  modern  trend. 

There  is  no  problem  in  merchandising 
more  vital  than  proper  packaging. 

“U.  S.**  salesmen  are  experts  on  all 
phases  of  this  subjecfl. 

Let  us  be  your  package  counsellors. 

Vie  UNITED  STATES  PRINTING 
fs  LITHOGRAPH  CO. 

CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 
55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St. 

Color  Printing  Headquarters^ 


Landreth  Garden  Seeds 


Spot  or  1930  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas 

Okra 

Cabbage 

Cucumber 

Corn 

Tomato 

Spinach 

Snap  Beans 

Beet 

Squash 

Pumpkin 

Cauliflower 

Dwarf  Lima  Beans 

or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1930  CROP  SEEDS 

Wlien  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1930  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 46th  year  in  the  business. 

BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
146  year*  in  the  Seed  Business 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY  BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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INSIST  UPON  HAVING  THE 
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Motor  Driven 

if  you  like. 

The  Motor  is  mounted  on  the  Fitter  and  properly 
geared  to  give  the  right  speed.  Built  in  this  way, 
the  Fitter  can  be  easily  moved  and  carry  its  driv¬ 
ing  motor  with  it. 

But,  the  chief  claim  of  the  MONITOR  Cherry 
Fitter  for  your  consideration  is  its  wonderful 
work.  Nothing  can  equal  it. 

The  new  model  has  more  capacity  as  more  pitting 
cups  are  provided.  The  Stripper  is  easily  remov¬ 
ed  and  replacement  of  worn  rubbers  easily  made. 
Any  one  can  be  replaced  without  disturbing  the 
others. 

Fit  your  Cherries  on  the  MONITOR.  You  will 
find  that  it  pays. 

HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK.  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  a  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  ' 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 


Patented  Merck  15.  1925 

(REEVES  Transnii8*ioii) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Cradera 
Green  Bean  Cleanera 
Conveyora 


K.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY.  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ^  o  ir 

Green  Pea  Vinera 

Can  Markera  Green  Pea  Feedera 

Lift  Trucka  Green  Bean  Snippera 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  &  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 


Osdea.  Utah 


Hemillon,  Ontario 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners’  Varieties  Exclusively 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


Plants  of  the 

PHILLIPS  CAN  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of  Packers  Sanitary  Cans 


Division  of  the 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY 


Packers  of  HIGH  CLASS  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
CAMBRIDGE,  MARYLAND,  U.  S.  A. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  Inc., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 
Canned  Foods  and  Canners’  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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WEIRTpN.W.VA 


A  HAND  or  POWER 
OPERATED 
DOUBLE-SEAMER  c 

with  all  the  strength  and 
perfection  of  the  automatic 
machines. 


We  have  not  cheapened  it  because 
it  is  hand  driven.  It  has  cut  steel 
gears,  seaming  rolls  mounted  on 
ball-bearings.  Equipped  with  both 
pulley  and  crank. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  CO. 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

ifl^CAPACITY 600  MILUOK  CANS  P£R  YEA* 

MAIM  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD. 


NEW  P 
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Robing  Circle  Steam  Hoiet 


McStay  Robing 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A.  SINDALLg  President 


HARRY  R.  SlANSBURYg  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 


Robing  Skin  Pump 


Enamel  Bucketg 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Robing  Pumpkin 
Steamer 

Write  for  Special  Circular 
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IT’S  BETTER 


PLAIN  SLIP  COVER 


FRICTION  SLIP  COVER 


FULL  FRICTION  COVER 


<^>  PACKED  IN  TIN 


Continental 

FROZEN  FRUIT 
CANS 


CONTINENTAL  CANS  for  packing  Frozen 
Fruits  are  sturdy  and  clean.  Finest  work¬ 
manship,  plus  careful  inspection,  assure  you 
cans  that  will  give  your  products  the  protec¬ 
tion  they  need. 

Every  can  is  finished  inside  with  Sanitary 
enamel.  Each  can  is  carefully  tested. 

You’ll  find  a  size  to  meet  your  every  re¬ 
quirement  from  one  pound  to  fifty  pounds. 
Larger  sizes  furnished  with  full  friction 
or  friction  slip-covers.  Smaller  sizes  may 
be  obtained  with  the  famous  Continental 
Tripletite  Friction  Cover. 

Use  the  coupon  below  to  obtain  samples, 
prices  and  full  information. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

COAST  TO  COAST 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  E.  42nd  St. 
CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomery  St. 

Clip  this  to  your  letterhead  for  full  information 

CONTINENTAL  CAN  CO.,  Inc. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. —  IClli  and  Coles  Sts.,  or 
Chicago,  Illinois — 4622  W.  North  Avenue 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  us  prices,  samples  and  complete  infor¬ 
mation.  We  are  interested  in: 

Sizes  of  Cans: - 

Style  of  Cover: - 

Quantity  each  Size: - 

Plain  or  lithographed: - - 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffiee,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
One  Year  -  -  .  -  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 
Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


CLOUDING  UP  FOR  SUN-MAID— We  had  occasion 
to  criticise  the  well-known  Sun-Maid  Raisin 
Growers  recently  for  changing  to  the  jobber-label 
method  of  attempting  to  market  their  products.  And 
interested  ones  have  praised  them  for  changing  from 
(Mrect  representation  to  broker  representation,  the 
brokers  and  their  backers  commending  Sun-Maid 
highly  for  this  step.  But  apparently  all  is  not  as  serene 
in  the  Sun-Maid  camp  as  it  might  be.  We  take  this 
from  the  April  15th  issue  of  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce : 

“At  a  special  meeting  in  Fresno,  Cal.,  several  days  ago, 
resolutions  condemning  Carlyle  Thorpe,  president  of  the 
Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers  of  Delaware,  for  policies  adopted 
by  Thorpe  in  his  management  of  Sun-Maid  affairs  were 
approved  by  members  of  the  advisory  council  of  the  Sun- 
Maid  Raisin  Growers’  Association. 

The  resolutions  were  presented  by  J.  M.  Leslie,  president 
of  the  Sun-Maid  Raisin  Growers  of  California,  the  grower 
organization  of  the  Sun-Maid,  and,  according  to  statements 
from  those  present,  were  similar  to  resolutions  presented  to 
the  California  organization’s  board  of  directors  by  Harry 
M.  Creech,  former  president  of  the  Sun-Maid  of  Delaware, 
just  before  his  retirement. 

The  resolutions  differed  from  the  former  resolutions  in 
that  they  also  included  condemnation  of  the  policy  just 
adopted  by  Thorpe  of  replacing  Sun-Maid  plant  executives 
with  officials  of  the  Naman  Packing  Co.,  who  are  affiliated 
with  K.  Aragelian  and  John  Arakelian.  This  step,  Thorpe 
has  declared,  is  a  temporary  measure  designed  to  reduce 
operating  expenses. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  resolutions  condemn  the  policy  of 
selling  Sun-Maid  raisins  through  brokers,  pointing  out  that 
sales  have  fallen  off  sharply  from  a  year  ago,  and  declare 
that  the  price  cut  made  effective  by  Thorpe  as  part  of  his 
sales  program  in  connection  with  the  change  in  sales  method 
was  not  justified. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted  in  an  executive  session  in 
Fresno  of  the  advisory  council,  which  followed  a  special  ses¬ 
sion  at  w'hich  the  grower  contract  of  the  California  Grape 
Control  Board  was  approved  and  recommended  to  the  Sun- 
Maid  of  California  board  of  directors  for  approval. 

The  situation  in  the  control  board  campaign  plans  has 
been  tense  since  the  announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
the  Namans  as  efficiency  experts  to  reduce  the  operating 
costs  of  Sun-Maid.  Because  of  the  connection  of  the  Naman 
Packing  Co.  with  the  Arakelians  there  has  been  a  wide¬ 
spread  protest  on  the  part  of  growers  against  the  delivery 
of  the  plants  into  the  hands  of  a  group  who  have  not  been 
sympathetic  to  the  ideas  and  activities  of  the  Sun-Maid. 


As  far  as  can  be  learned  Thorpe  has  made  no  reply  to  this 
attack,  except  in  a  telephone  conversation  with  a  press  re¬ 
porter,  in  which  he  said:  ‘I  am  interested  only  in  reducing 
Sun-Maid  costs.  The  Namans  are  efficiency  experts  in  the 
raisin  business  and  they  have  already  saved  thousands  of 
dollars  in  costs.  Their  appointment  is  only  temporary,  per¬ 
haps  for  ninety  days,  during  which  time  we  shall  try  to  de¬ 
velop  the  executives  we  want  within  the  association.’  ” 

NC.  A.  BOARD  TO  MEET — ^The  regular  spring 
meeting  of  the  National  Canners  Association 
*  Board  of  Directors  will  meet  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  headquarters  on  May  21st.  There  are  always  plenty 
of  matters  for  attention,  but  with  the  big  advertising 
campaign  running,  it  may  be  expected  that  this  session 
will  be  unusually  interesting  and  packed  with  good 
business. 

The  radio  program — The  advertising  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  National  Canners  Association  is  getting 
plenty  of  business  out  of  their  job,  and  even  now, 
as  this  is  written,  is  in  session  in  Chicago.  To  put  on  a 
Radio  program  of  this  sort  and  magnitude  is  not  a 
small  matter;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  huge  task.  The 
public  response  to  the  programs  is  evidence  enough 
that  they  are  meeting  with  the  public’s  approval,  and 
that  the  ultimate  result  to  the  canned  foods  business 
will  be  very  good.  Naturally  there  is  criticism,  because 
that  is  an  American  prerogative  invariably  indulged  to 
the  maximum,  but  if  we  understand  the  nature  of 
some  of  this  criticism,  we  opine  it  is  due  to  misunder¬ 
standing.  And  that  would  be  only  running  true  to  form, 
too.  Some  canners,  brokers  and  distributors  feel  that  it 
is  not  aimed  correctly  to  increase  their  sales  of  canned 
foods.  In  that  they  are  correct,  because  it  must,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  aimed  at  the  consumers,  at  the 
consuming  public,  to  induce  them  to  buy  more  regu¬ 
larly  and  more  often  their  food  in  cans,  and  to  induce 
non-users  of  these  products  to  become  users.  If  they 
can  succeed  in  this  effort,  the  buying  which  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  are  looking  so  hard  for  must 
ultimately  reach  back  to  them,  and  be  felt  in  a  very 
decided  manner.  And  it  will  be  the  kind  of  steady,  con¬ 
stant  pull  that  counts  best  and  builds  permanently. 
Though  they  do  not  say  so,  these  critics,  in  effect,  are 
looking  for  something  that  might  move  their  remain¬ 
ing  stocks  quickly,  clean  them  out  of  goods  they  would 
like  to  move.  But  that  would  be  only  a  temporary  good, 
and  not  a  lasting  benefit.  The  hope  is  that  this  adver- 
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tising^  effort  will  step  up  the  consumption  of  canned 
foods  to  a  point  where  every  canner  (and  broker  and 
distributor  in  consequence)  will  have  to  produce  more 
goods  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand.  In  other  words, 
the  radio  program  aims  for  a  permanent,  widespread 
benefit,  not  a  temporary  one.  And  it  looks  very  much 
like  they  are  accomplishing  their  objective. 

Tariff  seekers  winning— News  from  the 
Tariff  Conferees  at  Washington  all  seems  to  show 
that  the  canners  will  be  granted  the  maximum  in 
their  requests  for  protection.  The  N.  C.  A.  Bulletin  for 
April  12th  says : 

“The  House  and  Senate  conferees  on  the  tariff  bill  on 
Friday  practically  completed  their  work  on  the  agricultural 
schedule,  adopting  in  most  cases  the  rates  carried  in  the 
Senate  bill.  A  comparison  of  the  House  and  Senate  bill 
rates  on  products  in  which  the  canning  industry  is  particu¬ 
larly  interested  appeared  in  the  Information  Letter  for 
March  29. 

On  clams  and  clam  juice  in  airtight  containers,  the  con¬ 
ferees  accepted  the  House  rate  of  35  per  cent  instead  of  the 
Senate  rate  of  30  per  cent. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  canning  industry  is  the  fact 
that  the  conferees  adopted  the  Senate  rate  of  50  per  cent  on 
prepared  and  preserv^  tomatoes,  the  House  rate  on  which 
was  40  per  cent.  The  Senate  rate  of  50  per  cent  on  sauer¬ 
kraut  was  also  approved ;  the  House  rate  on  this  article  was 
35  per  cent.” 

ATURE  FAKING — ^The  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  evolved  a  green¬ 
house  cucumber  that  develops  fruit  without 
pollination. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  children  were  raised  by  their 
parents  and  not  by  the  State,  the  headstrong  youngster 
used  to  try  to  frighten  his  mother  by  saying  he  was 
going  out  in  the  yard  and  eat  worms.  Our  wonderful 
modem  civilization  has  made  this  more  convenient,  and 
sanitary,  we  suppose,  and  you  will  note  the  canner  is 
doing  his  part  in  this.  In  outlining  standards  for  can¬ 
ning  spinach,  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
just  done,  the  last  “standard”  reads:  “Unclassified 
shall  consist  of  spinach  which  contains  worms.”  So 
now  the  “spoiled  brat”  can  have  his  worms  served  up 
on  spinach. 

And,  if  you  are  interested  in  spinach  standards,  here 
is  the  ruling  referred  to : 

United  States  standards  for  cannery  spinach  (1930)  have 
been  issued  by  the  Burepu  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  follows: 

United  States  No.  1  shall  consist  of  spinach  which  is  free 
from  decay,  grass,  weeds,  yellow  leaves,  roots  and  worms 
and  from  damage  caused  by  seed  stems,  seed  buds,  coarse 
stalks,  wood,  muck  chips,  dirt  of  other  foreign  material. 

In  order  to  allow  for  variation  incident  to  proper  handling, 
the  following  tolerances  shall  be  permitted  for  grade  de¬ 
fects  : 

For  decay,  grass,  small  weeds  and  yellow  leaves  not  more 
than  fifteen  pieces  are  permitted  in  a  one  hundred  ounce 
sample. 

For  damage  by  wood,  muck  chips  or  other  hard  foreign 
material  no  tolerance  is  permitted. 

For  roots,  large  weeds  and  damage  by  seed  stems,  seed 
buds,  coarse  stalks,  dirt  or  other  foreig^i  material  not  more 
than  five  ounces  are  permitted  in  a  one  hundred  ounce 
sample. 

No  tolerance  is  permitted  for  worms. 

United  States  No.  2  shall  consist  of  spinach  which  meets 
all  the  requirements  of  United  States  No.  1  grade  except 
that  the  following  tolerances  shall  be  permitted  for  grade 
defects: 

For  decay,  grass,  small  weeds  and  yellow  leaves  not  more 
than  forty  pieces  are  permitted  in  a  one  hundred  ounce 
sample. 

For  damage  by  wood,  muck  chips  or  other  hard  foreign 
material  not  more  than  one  piece  over  one-half  inch  in 
length  is  permitted  in  a  one  hundred  ounce  sample. 


For  roots,  large  weeds  and  damage  by  seed  stems,  seed 
buds,  coarse  stalks,  dirt  or  other  foreign  material  not  more 
than  ten  ounces  are  permitted  in  a  one  hundred  ounce 
sample. 

No  tolerance  is  permitted  for  worms. 

United  States  No.  3  shall  consist  of  spinach  which  is  free 
from  worms  but  which  fails  to  meet  the  remaining  require¬ 
ments  of  either  of  the  foregoing  grades. 

Unclassified  shall  consist  of  spinach  which  contains 
worms. 

FROZEN  PACK  FRUIT  PRESERVING  NOW 
ENTERING  COMMERCIAL  STAGE 


The  frozen  pack  method  of  preserving  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  loganberries  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  sour  cherries,  in  small  containers  for  domes¬ 
tic  use  offers  considerable  promise,  says  H.  C.  Diehl, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  com¬ 
menting  on  frozen-pack  experiments  conducted  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  last  year. 

Continuing  his  report  Mr.  Diehl  says,  “the  behavior 
of  blackberries,  black  raspberries  and  sweet  cherries, 
packed  for  freezing  in  small  containers,  is  not  yet  un¬ 
derstood  so  clearly  as  to  insure  consistent  success. 
Apricots  and  peaches  present  for  solution  questions 
even  more  technical.  Some  fruits  such  as  Bartlett 
pears  and  melons  do  not  seem  suited  for  frozen  pack. 
Frozen  packing  of  vegetables  should  be  considered  as 
entirely  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  should  not  be 
attempted  commercially  until  no  shadow  of  doubt  re¬ 
mains  that  frozen  pack  vegetables  are  safe  for  human 
consumption.” 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  has  been  experiment¬ 
ing  since  1924  in  an  effort  to  solve  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  packing  small  fruits  for  freezing  in 
containers,  such  as  the  50  gallon  barrel,  which  is  the 
standard  package  for  the  greater  part  of  the  frozen 
pack  tonnage  of  the  Northwest.  These  experiments 
have  dealt  with  rates  of  cooling  and  freezing,  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  different  sugar  concentrations,  the  effects  of 
different  methods  of  handling,  and  the  development  of 
yeasts  and  molds. 

“The  frozen  pack  experiments  in  1929  were  planned 
to  determine  primarily  the  behavior  of  different  kinds 
and  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  when  packed  at 
point  of  origin  with  different  sweetening  agents  or 
condiments  and  when  frozen  in  paper,  tin  or  glass  con¬ 
tainers  at  different  freezing  temperatures,  in  some 
cases  after  being  exhausted  to  varying  degrees  of 
vacuum. 

“Primary  requisites  of  a  satisfactory  pack  in  small 
containers  are:  fully  matured,  clean,  well-graded  raw 
material ;  a  fruit  mass  covered  with  sirup  or  sweetened 
juice  and  having  an  attractive  color,  free  from  fading 
or  surface  discoloration;  quick  cooling  and  adequate 
freezing ;  agreeable  texture,  flavor  and  aroma ;  absence 
of  surface  mold,  fermentation  or  decomposition;  a 
package  that  is  satisfactorily  full  when  thawed ;  and  an 
attractive  package,  tightly  sealed,  easily  handled  in 
packing,  of  material  which  reduces  or  prevents  the 
passage  of  oxygen  to  the  interior  and  which  will  not 
unduly  retard  cooling.” 

Packing  of  frozen  fruit  in  small  containers  which 
may  be  sold  direct  to  consumers  is  an  entirely  new  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  marketing  of  horticultural  products. 
To  what  extent  this  method  can  be  developed  is  now  a 
matter  of  speculation,  but  it  appears  to  have  real  pos¬ 
sibilities  with  certain  fruits.  Much  commercial  and 
laboratory  research  will  be  necessary  to  put  this  in¬ 
dustry  on  a  completely  dependable  basis. 
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Wyandotte  Cleans 
Clean 

BECAUSE- 

Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  and 

Cleanser  cleans  clean  quickly, 

easily  and  at  low  cost,  because- 

—  Wyandotte  is  all  cleaner,  and  con¬ 
tains  no  filler. 

—  Wyandotte  is  greaseless,  and  leaves 
all  washed  surfaces  odorless. 

—  Wyandotte  is  harmless,  both  to  the  • 
surface  washed,  and  to  the  hands  of 
the  worker. 

—  And  since  the  cleaner  itself  and  all 
surface  soil  completely  rinses  off 
washed  surfaces,  Wyandotte  protects 
the  quality  of  your  pack. 

For  complete  injormation 
regarding 


THE  J.B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Mfg. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Do  You  Do  Peeling  ? 

If  you  peel  peaches,  apricots,  grapefruit,  or  pro¬ 
cess  olives,  you  will  be  interested  in  complete 
information  on  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali. 
Write  this  office. 


Tuc  Husker 


Costs  no  more  than  other  husking  equip¬ 
ment  required  to  do  the  same  work. 

Feeds  like  the  cutter. 

Contains  no  principles  that  cause  the 
mashing,  streaking,  breaking,  tearing, 
crushing,  bruising  or  mutilating  of  grains 
or  ears. 

Debutts  every  ear  automatically,  with 
scientific  accuracy,  eliminating  the 
human  element,  and  pays  for  itself  by  the 
saving  of  corn. 

Its  husking  tumblers  have  proved  to  be 
indestructible  either  by  long  wear  or  ac¬ 
cident,  and  require  no  cooperating  me¬ 
chanism  in  the  speedier  handling  of 
greater  volumes  of  corn. 

There  is  instant  accessibility  to  every  ear 
during  every  inch  of  its  travel  through 

Tuc  Husker. 

Has  no  timed  parts  to  get  out  of  time  and 
cause  mechanical  or  functional  troubles. 

Furnished  also  with  self-contained  motor 
drive,  or  with  electrical  counter,  or  both. 

One  of  the  finest  designed  of  all  canning 
machines,  built  and  guaranteed  by  Fay 
&  Scott. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 

Continental  Trust  Building 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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Maryland  Canners’  and  Field  Men’s  School 

Held  under  the  Auspices  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Extension  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  University  of  Maryland  in  Cooperation  with  the  Tri-State  Packers’  Association. 

February  18th,  19th  and  20th,  1930 
at  College  Park,  Maryland 


(Continued  from  Last  Week) 


SPECIAL  VEGETABLE  CROPS 

D.  H.  Stevenson,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Chairman. 


SPINACH  AND  OTHER  GREENS 
By  Fred  W.  Geise,  College  Park,  Md. 


ACID  SOILS  AND  CROP  FAILURES 
By  H.  H.  Zimmerly,  Norfolk,  Va. 


I  HE  following  shows  the  susceptibility  of  certain  vegetables 
to  injury  on  strongly  acid  soils: 

More  susceptible  Less  susceptible 

Spinach  Tomatoes 

Beets  Sweet  Corn 

Carrots  Snap  Beans 

Henderson  Bush  Limas  Peas 


There  are  many  factors  linked  with  the  principles  of  liming 
soils.  The  following  shows  the  accepted  system  of  indicating  the 
degrees  of  acidity  of  soil: 

PH  7 — neutral 
PH  6 — slightly  acid 
PH  5 — strongly  acid 

Tests  conducted  with  spinach  at  the  Virginia  Truck  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  gave  the  following  results : 

On  soil  with  PH  4.8 — plants  died. 

On  soil  with  PH  6.0 — ^best  and  most  nearly  normal  development. 

On  soil  with  PH  6.2 — development  not  as  good  as  at  PH  6.0. 

Acid  soils  are  usually  found  to  be  low  in  phosphorus.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  too  much  lime,  as  well  as  lack  of  lime,  causes 
crop  failures.  Soils  that  are  alkaline  from  the  application  of  too 
much  lime  are  less  productive  with  many  crops  than  strongly 
acid  soils. 

Results  of  tests  with  lima  beans  showed  that  soils  of  PH  6.2 
produced  a  good  crop,  while  the  crop  was  a  failure  on  soils  of 
PH  5.0,  indicating  that  soils  -with  slight  acidity  are  favorable 
for  lima  beans. 

The  conclusions  are  that  PH  6.0,  or  a  slightly  acid  condition 
in  the  soil,  is  most  favorable  for  the  general  production  of  all 
crops. 

Methods  for  determining  or  testing  soil  acidity  under  practical 
field  conditions: 

1.  The  colorimeteric  test  is  considered  best  for  light  soils. 

2.  The  Morgan  test  is  practical  for  general  use  and  is  found 
to  be  accurate. 


3.  The  Truog  test  is  recognized  as  a  good  method. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  in  taking  soil  samples  in  the  field 
to  get  a  representative  sample.  It  is  recommended  that  ten 
samples  of  soil  be  taken  from  each  acre  and  that  these  be  mixed 
together  in  a  common  container,  from  which  should  be  drawn 
the  composite  sample.  If  there  is  much  variation  in  the  field, 
more  samples  should  be  taken. 

To  correct  the  acidity  in  a  field  having  a  test  of  PH  5.0,  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  apply  about  one  ton  of  hydrated  lime  per 
acre.  It  is  considered  best  to  lime  soils  before  they  become  too 
acid,  using  modei'ate  applications  of  about  1,000  pounds  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime,  or  its  equivalent,  per  acre.  All  forms  of  lime  are 
found  effective  in  proportion  to  their  oxides.  In  any  event,  lime 
should  be  in  a  good  mechanical  condition. 

The  tests  conducted  with  vegetable  crops  referred  to  were  on 
Sassafras  loam  soil  that  would  be  comparable  to  soil  conditions 
over  a  large  area  of  Maryland,  Delaware  and  New  .Jersey. 

Lime  is  usually  applied  after  plowing  and  before  broadcasting 
the  fertilizer  and  should  be  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  It  is  not 
considered  desirable  to  apply  the  lime  before  plowing,  since  it 
is  necessary  to  have  some  of  the  material  in  the  top  few  inches 
of  the  soil,  so  that  the  seedlings  or  plants  in  the  early  stages  of 
growth  will  be'  benefited. 

The  soil  reading  for  potatoes  should  not  be  above  PH  5.5,  or 
there  will  be  danger  of  injury  from  scab  disease. 


The  turnip  broccoli  grown  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia  and  Delaware,  is  not  the  true  Italian  green- 
sprouting  broccoli,  but  is  a  seven-top  turnip  green.  The 
early  stages  of  grov/th  in  the  late  fall  or  early  spring  are  mar¬ 
keted  as  turnip  greens.  Later,  the  seed  shoots  are  marketed  in 
somewhat  the  same  manner  as  the  green-sprouting  broccoli. 

Spinach — This  crop  grows  best  during  the  fall  and  spring  and 
is  suited  to  the  same  climatic  conditions  that  are  most  favorable 
for  production  of  cabbage.  For  the  fall  crop,  the  seed  are  sown 
around  September  1st  and  the  crop  is  ready  for  harvest  about 
October  10th.  Best  quality  fall  spinach  usually  results  from  late 
planting  with  a  harvest  about  November  1st. 

Fall  Crop— Plant  September  1st  to  October  10th.  Harvest  Oc¬ 
tober  10  to  1st. 

W  inter  Crop — Plant  September  25th  to  October  10th.  Harvest 
late  March  to  April  15th. 

Spring  Crop — Plant  March  20th  or  before.  Harvest  latter 
part  of  May. 

The  fall  crop  is  considered  easiest  to  handle,  due  to  the  longer 
season  of  harvest. 

Spinach  variety  tests  conducted  in  Maryland  have  shown  that 
the  Virginia  Savoy  is  best  for  fall  and  winter  planting.  This 
variety  is  also  resistant  to  the  yellows.  For  the  spring  crop. 
King  of  Denmark  and  Bloomsdale  (long  standing)  have  given 
good  results.  A  very  fertile  soil  is  required  for  successful  grow¬ 
ing  of  this  crop.  The  soil  should  be  of  garden  richness.  1,500 
pounds  of  fertilizer  rich  in  nitrogen,  such  as  a  9-8-3,  is  usually 
applied  broadcast  and  the  crop  is  later  side-dressed  with  nitrate 
of  soda,  to  which  pulverized  sheep  manure  has  been  added  to 
prevent  burning  or  injury  to  the  foliage.  Spinach  may  be 
planted  either  broadcast  or  in  rows.  If  the  ground  is  weedy,  cul¬ 
tivation  will  be  necessary,  so  in  this  case  the  seed  will  have  to 
be  planted  in  rows.  Cultivation  should  be  shallow.  The  depth 
of  planting  for  the  fall  and  winter  crop  should  be  from  one-half 
to  three-fourths  inch;  for  the  spring  crop,  the  seed  should  be 
barely  covered. 

ASPARAGUS— GROWING.  COSTS  AND  RETURNS 
By  A.  D.  Radebaugh,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  trade  prefers  the  green  asparagus,  which  is  mainly 
produced  in  the  Eastern  United  States.  California  is  at 
present  packing  the  bulk  of  the  asparagus  canned  in  the 
United  States,  and  this  is  mostly  white,  due  to  the  growing  con¬ 
ditions  during  their  season  of  production.  Frost  occurs  nearly 
every  night  during  the  cutting  season,  so  the  rows  are  ridged 
and  the  shoots  cut  before  emerging  from  the  soil.  California 
has  made  some  attempt  to  produce  green  asparagus,  but  has  not 
met  with  much  success. 

Plenty  of  capital  is  needed  to  get  started  in  producing  aspar¬ 
agus.  It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  $200  to  $250  per  acre  to  bring 
asparagus  to  the  harvesting  stage.  A  good  soil  type  is  very  de¬ 
sirable.  It  should  not  be  stony,  as  this  causes  crooked  growth. 
A  reasonably  light  soil  is  desirable,  although  the  crop  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  practically  all  soil  types. 

Good  selected  roots  are  necessary  and  will  prove  profitable. 
It  is  usually  considered  cheaper  and  most  desirable  for  the 
grower  to  produce  his  own  crowns.  Use  nothing  but  one-year- 
old  crowns  or  roots.  Crowns  should  not  have  more  than  5  or  6 
buds,  as  those  with  large  numbers  of  buds  usually  produce  small 
shoots,  which  are  not  profitable.  A  canner  who  is  considering 
packing  asparagus  should  plan  to  control  his  own  acreage.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  past  early  season  markets,  the  first  part  of  the  crop 
would  probably  have  to  be  sold  on  the  fresh  market  and  the 
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Seven  to  Ten  Percent 
More  Cases  Per  Tank!** 

That  is  the  testimony  of  kraut  packers  who  use  the 
Hansen  Automatic  Kraut  Filler.  The  increase  in  cases 
of  canned  kraut  per  tank  is  effected  by  a  mechanical 
measuring  device  that  accurately  measures  the  amount 
filled  into  each  can.  The  Hansen  Automatic  Kraut 
Filler  handles  hot  kraut,  measuring,  brining,  topping 
and  filling  sixty  cans  per  minute  with  one  operator. 
Because  the  kraut  is  handled  hot  and  cans  are  correctly 
filled,  sealing  and  cooling  are  the  only  additional  opera¬ 
tions.  Accurate  filling  and  pre-heating  practically 
eliminates  flippers. 

The  Hansen  Automatic  Kraut  Filler  is  also  adapt¬ 
able  for  filling  bean  and  bamboo  sprouts.  Write  us  for 
detailed  information. 

HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 

CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


HANSEN 

AUTOMATIC 


SOUR  KRAUT 
FILLER 


YOU 

BE  THE  JUDGE 

We’ll 

furnish  the  proof. 


BEAN  BREEDING  GROUNDS— IDAHO 


“Blood  Tells” 


Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co. 

BREEDERS  &  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

PEAS-BEANS-SWEET  CORN 
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canning  done  during  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  when  the 
fresh  market  is  low  enough  to  justify  capning. 

Mary  Washington  is  considered  the  best  available  variety. 

Fertilizer — Heavy  applications  of  commercial  fertilizer  are 
necessary.  It  is  considered  best  to  depend  on  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  rather  than  manure  for  maintaining  fertility,  due  to  the 
weed  growth  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  latter.  A  fertilizer 
composed  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  acid  phos¬ 
phate  and  muriate  of  potash  has  been  found  to  be  desirable. 
Some  of  the  most  successful  gn*owers  use  amounts  in  excess  of 
one  ton  per  acre  annually.  Some  apply  one-half  of  the  fertilizer 
in  the  spring  and  one-half  after  the  cutting  season  is  over.  How¬ 
ever,  T.  H.  White  reported  that  experiments  conducted  at  the 
Maryland  Station  showed  no  difference  when  all  of  the  fertilizer 
was  applied  in  the  spring  in  comparison  with  applying  all  after 
the  cutting  season.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  make 
full  application  in  the  spring  before  cutting  season  starts. 

Distance  of  Planting — A  good  planting  distance  is  five  feet 
between  rows  and  two  feet  in  the  row.  Too  close  planting  has 
resulted  in  over-crowding  of  the  crowns  in  the  later  stages  of 
growth  and  is  not  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  long-time 
production.  The  crowns  are  usually  put  in  a  furrow  8  to  9 
inches  deep  and  are  gradually  covered  as  the  top  growth  de¬ 
velops. 

In  order  to  get  practical  control  of  the  asparagus  beetle,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  spray  or  dust  the  crop  while  the  top 
growth  is  being  made  before  the  field  comes  into  bearing,  or 
when  the  top  growth  is  being  made  following  the  cutting  season. 
If  beetles  are  allowed  to  multiply  on  the  plants  during  late  sum¬ 
mer,  they  are  apt  to  be  present  in  large  numbers  the  following 
spring  and  to  do  considerable  damage  to  the  young  shoots.  There 
is  no  practical  means  of  beetle  control  during  the  cutting  sea¬ 
son.  Calcium  arsenate  used  as  a  spray  or  dust  is  effective  after 
cutting  season.  The  previous  year’s  growth  should  be  removed 
from  the  field  or  burned  in  small  piles  between  the  rows  as  a 
further  control  measure. 

When  the  size  of  the  shoots  begins  to  run  down,  cutting  should 
stop.  T.  H.  White  suggested  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  side 
dressing  during  the  cutting  season. 

SQUASH  AND  PUMPKINS 
By  E.  G.  Cover,  Easton,  Md. 

These  crops  usually  follow  peas  and  are  put  in  a  few  days 
after  the  pea  crop  is  harvested.  No  commercial  fertilizer 
is  used,  but  furrows  are  opened  up  and  compost  put  in  the 
hill.  Boston  Marrow  is  considered  the  best  variety  of  squash. 
The  plants  are  thinned  to  aj^out  two  or  three  per  hill.  The  yields 
range  from  four  to  eight  tons  per  acre.  Eight  tons  is  considered 
a  good  yield.  The  regular  bean  beetle  dust  (20-20-60)  is  used 
to  control  insects. 

PEAS 

F.  Hall  Wrightson,  Easton,  Md.,  Chairman. 

TRI-STATE  CANNING  PRACTICES 
By  F.  M.  Shook,  Easton,  Md. 

(Because  of  the  singular  manner  in  which  this  subject  was 
presented,  it  is  given  here  practically  .in  its  entiety.) 

PEAS  suft’er  from  the  law  of  gravitation  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  fruit  or  vegetable  in  preparation  for  can¬ 
ning.  In  the  viner  they  are  subjected  to  numerous  mechan¬ 
ical  blows,  any  one  of  which  would  put  the  best  trained  athlete 
out  for  the  full  count.  Forced  into  the  maw  of  this  mechanical 
bruiser,  commonly  called  the  viner,  they  are  started  on  the  long 
devious  road  to  the  can,  described  as  “from  the  vine  to  the  can 
in  a  day,  and  how.” 

In  preparation  for  canning  and  filling  into  the  can,  each  pea 
is  subjected  to  no  fewer  than  fourteen  drops  through  space  at 
least  forty-five  times  its  diameter.  This  would  be  similar  to  put¬ 
ting  a  man  down  a  flight  of  fourteen  stairsteps,  each  step  hav¬ 
ing  a  fall  of  sixty-five  feet.  The  peas  that  escape  destruction 
after  making  seven  of  these  trial  test  falls  are  given  special 
treatment  known  as  blanching.  This  is  done  possibly  with  a  view 
of  softening  them  so  that  the  next  seven  times  that  they  are 
dropped  a  distance  of  at  least  forty-five  times  their  diameter 
may  completely  ruin  them.  One  might  imagine  the  production 
man  looking  over  the  peas  after  they  have  made  the  fourteen 
falling  tests  and  saying  to  himself:  “Well,  darn  you,  if  I  can’t 
destroy  you,  I’U  can  you.”  So  they  go  into  the  cans — a  sad  lot, 
bruised,  split,  bursted,  stewed,  draggled  and  faded.  Paraphras¬ 
ing  the  poem  on  “How  the  Water  Comes  Down  at  Ladore,”  we 
might  ask:  “How  do  peas  come  down  to  the  cans?” 


They  come  slamming  and  rolling  and  bruising  and  breaking. 

And  slanting  and  glancing  and  bouncing  and  bursting. 

All  at  once,  with  a  bang,  they  fall  into  a  pan; 

And  that’s  the  way  peas  come  down  to  the  can. 

But  how  do  they  come  out  of  the  cans?  We  are  surprised  to 
find  some  of  them  split,  some  bursted,  and  perhaps  some  cloudy 
liquor  in  the  can.  Then,  individually  we  set  about  to  overcome 
these  defects  by  tampering  with  the  time  and  temperature  of 
blanching  and  processing.  We  are  practically  uniform  in  our 
fourteen  falling  tests,  but  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  our  time 
and  temperature  of  blanching  and  processing.  Some  increase 
the  blanch  as  peas  become  older,  others  decrease  the  blanch  as 
peas  become  older,  until  we  find  one  canner  blanching  ten  times 
as  long  as  another.  They  are  both  trying  to  get  tender,  unbroken 
peas  with  clear  liquor. 

Would  the  quality  of  our  peas  be  improved  if  we  handled  them 
more  promptly  from  field  to  can?  Should  we  handle  the  peas  at 
least  as  carefully  as  we  do  the  empty  cans?  Should  we  increase 
or  decrease  the  blanch  as  peas  become  older?  Should  there  be 
more  uniformity  in  our  process  time  and  temperature?  A  survey 
of  blanching  and  processing  which  covered  90  per  cent  of  Tri- 
State  canners  in  1929  showed  the  following  wide  viariations: 

Blanching 

At  190  degrees,  2%,  4,  5,  5%,  8  and  914  minutes. 

At  200  degrees,  5,  514,  7,  9,  1014  and  15  minutes. 

At  210  degrees,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9  and  12  minutes. 

At  212  degrees,  114,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  10  minutes. 

Processing 

At  238  degrees,  25,  28  and  30  minutes. 

At  240  degrees,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  28,  30  and  40  min¬ 
utes. 

At  242  degrees,  25,  26  and  35  minutes. 

Discussion — The  most  important  consideration  in  canning 
quality  peas  is  to  have  sufficient  equipment  to  handle  the  crop  at 
cutting  time.  The  crop  from  a  given  field  may  have  a  very  good 
flavor  if  canned  immediately  and  be  of  very  poor  quality  if  held 
for  as  short  a  time  as  four  hours.  The  skins  begin  to  harden 
and  toughen  almost  as  soon  as  the  vines  are  cut.  The  use  of  hard 
water  causes  the  skins  to  toughen. 

The  National  Canners’  Association  has  put  out  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  the  time  and  temperature  of  processing:  40  minutes 
at  240  degrees,  30  minutes  at  245  degrees,  and  20  minutes  at 
250  degrees.  There  seems  to  be  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  the 
higher  temperatures. 

Peas  should  not  be  cut  if  they  cannot  be  canned  immediately. 
The  quality  decreases  faster  if  cut  than  if  left  standing  in  the 
field. 

A  method  of  conveying  by  water  has  been  worked  out  in  some 
canning  plants.  This  would  tend  to  overcome  some  of  the  rough 
treatment  in  handling  by  hand,  but  the  excessive  use  of  water 
washes  out  the  color  and  sugar  and  decreases  the  quality. 

There  was  much  discussion  as  to  whether  peas  should  be  kept 
dry  or  in  water  if  it  is  necessary  to  hold  them  for  any  length 
of  time  before  canning.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  it  is  better  to  hold  them  dry,  in  thin  layers,  well  aerated. 
Holding  in  water  tends  to  lower  the  flavor.  'The  graded  size  of 
samples  has  been  used  as  a  basis  for  determining  the  best  time 
to  cut  peas,  using  the  temperature  for  calculations.  At  80  de¬ 
grees  average  temperature.  No.  I’s  turn  to  No.  2’s  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  cent  per  hour.  This  might  be  used  where  futures  have 
been  sold  by  grades. 

SWEET  VARIETIES  FOR  MARYLAND 

(Neither  the  speaker  nor  the  discussion  leader  could  be  pres¬ 
ent,  but  the  quotations  below,  taken  from  a  letter  sent  by  Mr. 
N.  H.  Fooks,  Preston,  Md.,  give  the  results  of  considerable  ex¬ 
perience.) 

“I  have  tried  sweet  peas  twice  at  our  Mount  Airy  plant,  each 
time  using  the  Horsford  variety.  The  first  season  was  rather 
wet  and  not  very  warm,  and  they  matured  fairly  well.  The  next 
season  was  quite  warm  and  they  were  almost  a  failure.  I  only 
grew  about  an  acre  each  time  at  this  plant. 

“I  have  been  packing  sweet  peas  in  Garrett  county  for  about 
five  years.  The  first  year  we  suffered  considerable  damage  from 
lice,  possibly  25  per  cent.  Two  other  years  we  had  an  average 
crop.  Last  season  we  almost  lost  our  sweet  pea  crop  on  account 
of  the  dry  and  hot  weather,  which  was  ideal  for  the  louse.  We 
did  not  get  over  25  per  cent  of  a  crop  of  sweet  peas.  Our 
Alaskas  were  not  damaged  by  the  louse  at  the  same  plant,  com¬ 
ing  off  before  the  great  host  of  lice  developed. 
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THE  VALLEY  VIEW  CANNING, CO. 


*TKXiETHER  we  face  the.  future.  The  canner  and  the  can 
^  manufacturer  are  ^‘brothers  under  the  sldn”.  It  is  as  much  our 


concern  if  there  is  too  much  rain  or  a  drought  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  regions  of  the  country  as  it  is  the  concern  of  the  canner. 
Today,  as  weather  reports  come  to  us  each  night  from  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  and  are  broadcast  throughout 
the  country  we  sense  a  comradeship  of  interest  between  the 
canner  and  the  can  manufacturer  .  .  .  and  the  farmer  who 


makes  our  business  possible. 


That  is  only  one  of  the  many  reasons  for  the  personal  interest 
Heeldn  takes  in  providing  service  for  those  who  use  Heekin 
Cans.  Our  obligations  to  the  canner  go  far  beyond  that  of 
maintaining  the  highest  possible  standard  for  Heeldn  Cans.  The 
growth  of  the  canning  industry  has  been  tremendous  but,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  still  a  comparative  infant.  More  and  more  canned 
foods  are  to  be  consumed  and  more  and  more  Heekin  expands 
to  meet  the  increasing  demands  that  are  being  made  for  Hee¬ 
kin  Cans.  Together  we  face  the  future . . .  can  we  be  of  service 
to  you . . . 


Heekin  Cans 
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“At  our  Mountain  Lake  plant  we  have  tried  about  all  varie¬ 
ties,  including  the  following:  Surprise,  Horal,  Canners’  Gem, 
Admiral,  Horsford  and  Perfection. 

“The  Surprise  have  given  us  trouble  with  root  rot  and  we  have 
not  been  very  successful  in  getting  a  good  stand  of  them.  They 
are  a  very  nice  grade  of  pea,  but  coming  off  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  Alaskas. 

“We  have  settled  down  to  the  Perfection  variety  and  shall 
plant  no  other  variety  this  year. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  sweet  peas  can  be  grown  successfully 
on  the  Eastern  Shore,  or  in  the  present  pea-growing  belt  of 
Western  Maryland,  such  as  Frederick,  Carroll  or  Harford  coun¬ 
ties.  And  a  sweet  pea  to  be  marketable  must  be  tender.  They 
pass  from  the  tender  to  the  hard  stage  quicker  than  the  Alaska 
pea. 

“On  a  trip  through  Wisconsin  last  summer  I  noticed  most  of 
the  canners  were  harvesting  their  sweet  peas  when  they  were 
about  two-thirds  grown,  thus  insuring  them  a  very  nice  pea. 

“Whether  sweet  peas  can  ever  be  grown  successfully  in  the 
mountain  section  of  Western  Maryland,  I  think,  is  marked  for 
trial,  as  they  seem  to  be  a  special  mark  for  the  pea  aphis  or 
louse.  When  the  season  is  hot  and  dry,  Alaskas  generally  escape 
the  ravages  of  the  louse  on  account  of  being  earlier,  while  the 
sweets  the  same  season  may  meet  with  almost  complete  destruc¬ 
tion  from  the  pea  louse,  as  our  experience  last  season  proved.” 

Discussion — Those  who  have  tried  sweets  in  this  section  have 
generally  not  received  quite  as  good  results  as  with  the  Alaska. 
Some  have  had  very  good  yields,  however,  particularly  with  the 
Suprise  variety.  The  sweet  varieties  mature  more  rapidly  than 
Alaskas  and  must  be  cut  and  canned  at  the  proper  stage  or  the 
quality  will  be  very  low. 

TESTING  SEED  STOCKS 

By  D.  N.  Shoemaker,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

IMPROVEMENTS  in  refrigeration  are  having  considerable 
effect  on  the  canning  industry  in  this  country.  Fresh  peas 
may  now  be  shipped  for  long  distances  and  still  be  in  good 
condition  when  they  reach  the  markets.  In  1927  Mexico  shipped 
half  as  many  fresh  peas  into  this  country  as  were  canned  in 
Maryland  that  year.  This  trend  means  that  the  canner  of  a  low- 
quality  product  is  going  to  be  hit  first,  and  this  in  general  means 
the  canner  of  Alaskas.  The  canner  of  the  Surprise  variety  will 
not  feel  thel  effect  so  soon. 

Big  improvements  have  been  made  recently  in  the  seed  trade. 
Comparatively  few  years  ago  many  fields  had  large  percentages 
of  purple  blossom  plants,  or  rogues,  and  the  Tri-State  territory 
probably  had  the  worst  seed  lots  of  any  section  of  the  country. 

Alaska  needs  testing  worse  than  any  other  variety  because 
there  are  so  many  bad  strains  of  Alaska.  Three  States  have 
attempted  to  test  seed  stocks:  Maryland,  New  York  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  Samples  of  seed  lots  have  been  secured  from  canners 
and  seedsmen  and  planted  by  numbers  in  test  plots.  Seedsmen 
are  sent  a  full  report  of  the  results,  with  their  samples  checked 
or  named.  New  York  has  gone  farther  and  given  all  names  of 
canners  and  seedsmen  with  the  results  of  the  tests.  A  test  of 
this  kind  gives  the  canner  a  come-back  with  the  seedsman  if  a 
particular  lot  of  seed  should  turn  out  bad.  Weather  conditions 
have  no  effect  on  the  behavior  of  a  sample,  as  compared  to  other 
lots  in  the  same  test. 

There  are  objections  to  such  a  test.  One  is  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  station,  or  other  agency  making  the  test,  might  be  in¬ 
volved  in  court  action,  which  would  be  undesirable  from  a  State 
standpoint.  Another  objection  is  the  variation  that  might  occur 
in  drawing  a  sample,  possibly  resulting  in  some  unfairness. 

Discussion — A  pea  similar  to  the  Alaska  is  most  logical  for 
Maryland  conditions  because  of  its  early  maturity  before  the 
pea  aphis  becomes  serious.  The  aphis  is  so  serious  on  later  vari¬ 
eties  that  most  sweets  cannot  be  successfully  grown  here.  Sur¬ 
prise  seems  to  be  the  most  desirable  sweet  variety  for  this  terri¬ 
tory,  because  of  its  early  maturity.  One  of  the  parents  of  this 
variety  was  Alaska.  It  could  not  be  grown  with  Alaska,  because 
of  the  close  dates  of  maturity,  but  it  might  be  substituted  if  it 
is  found  to  yield  sufficiently  well.  Surprise  is  a  new  variety  and 
there  is  considerable  bad  stock  at  the  present  time,  but  improve¬ 
ments  are  being  made  rapidly. 

The  rate  of  planting  Surprise  should  be  heavier  than  for 
Alaska.  From  five  to  six  bushels  per  acre  have  given  good  re¬ 
sults  in  trials  in  Maryland. 


FACTORS  INFLUENCING  QUALITY  AND  YIELD 
By  C.  G.  Woodhnry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(The  following -statements  made  by  Mr.  Woodbury  were  taken 
largely  from  a  progress  report  issued  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Sayre,  Ge¬ 
neva  Experiment  Station,  New  York.  The  results  are  not  given 
as  finished  experiments  and  are  to  be  considered  for  New  York 
conditions.) 

Effect  of  Form  of  Potash  on  Yield  and  Quality — The  form 
of  potash  used  made  very  little  difference  in  quality  of  the 
canned  product.  All  three  forms  hastened  maturity.  The 
conclusion  is  that  there  is  insufficient  proof  that  any  form  of 
potash  makes  hard  peas  in  the  can.  These  results  are  for  one 
year  only. 

Rate  of  Seeding — Plantings  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  per 
acre  have  griven  largest  net  returns.  Varieties  used  were  Alaska, 
Surprise  and  others. 

Seed  Treatment — In  tests  with  organic  mercury  compounds,  it 
was  concluded  that  seed  treatment  does  not  control  all  diseases, 
but  that  the  germination  and  yield  is  increased  sufficiently  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  treatment. 

Inoculation — There  was  sufficient  natural  inoculation  under 
conditions  of  the  experiment  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  use 
artificial  inoculum,  inoculations  and  seed  treatments  cannot  be 
made  on  the  same  lots.  The  treatment  will  kill  the  inoculum. 

Planting  Dates — All  canning  varieties  may  be  planted  as  soon 
as  the  g^round  can  be  prepared.  This  includes  the  sweet  varieties 
as  well  as  Alaska.  Ascochyta  blight  becomes  serious  late  in  the 
season  and  early  plantings  partially  escape  damage.  However, 
the  seed  corn  maggot  was  present  during  the  past  season  and 
severely  injured  early  plantings. 

Breeding  Work — This  work  is  progressing,  but  no  report  can 
be  given  at  this  time.  Other  breeding  work  is  being  carried  on 
at  Wisconsin. 

Seed  Lot  Test — The  test  was  a  failure  and  no  results  were 
secured  this  year  because  of  the  seed  com  maggot  injury. 

Rotation  Experiments — Some  five-year  rotations  have  been 
shortened  to  four  years.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  build  up 
the  humus  content  of  the  soil  with  green  manures  and  cover 
crops.  Where  peas  have  been  grown  for  four  years  successively, 
the  crop  was  unprofitable  the  third  year  and  was  a  failure  the 
fourth.  The  four-year  rotation  has  been  successful.  Where  fall 
plowing  was  practiced,  successive  plantings  of  tomatoes  com¬ 
pared  favorably  with  rotation. 

Fertilizer  experiments  on  heavy  clay  soils  have  shown  little 
response  to  any  treatments.  Only  light  applications  would  seem 
advisable  under  these  conditions.  The  germination  of  both  beans 
and  peas  is  likely  to  be  seriously  injured  if  the  fertilizer  is 
drilled  with  the  seed,  particularly  in  a  dry  season. 

FACTORS  INFLUENCING  QUALITY  AND  YIELD 
By  V.  R.  Boswell,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

A  STUDY  of  soil  acidity,  nitrate  content  and  organic  matter 
content  was  made  to  determine  some  of  the  factors  which 
which  might  influence  the  uneven  growth  observed  in  many 
fields.  The  organic  matter  content  seemed  to  be  more  nearly  cor¬ 
related  with  stand  and  yield  than  the  other  factors.  The  results 
show  that  nodular  formation  is  better  in  fertile  fields,  and  in 
the  best  spots  in  given  fields,  than  on  poorer  soils.  In  other 
words,  the  best  nodular  formation  occurs  on  the  plants  that 
have  made  the  best  growth,  or  vice  versa. 

In  fertilizer  tests,  nitrogen  has  given  better  results  than 
either  potash  or  phosphorus.  The  use  of  a  5-8-5  analysis  has 
given  more  profitable  returns  than  the  commonly  used  2-8-4  or 
2-8-5.  There  is  some  evidence  that  a  7-6-5  gives  even  better  re¬ 
turns,  but  the  experimental  work  has  not  progressed  far  enough 
as  yet  to  make  the  recommendation.  From  300  to  400  pounds 
should  be  used  per  acre,  on  the  average  soil. 

Potash  has  not  gpven  consistent  results  in  either  yield  or  qual¬ 
ity.  It  has  caused  very  little  difference  in  the  time  of  maturity 
or  in  the  hardness  of  peas. 

Time  of  Planting — Within  reason,  peas  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  into  good  condition  in  the 
spring.  In  some  seasons  as  much  as  50  per  cent  decrease  in  yield 
has  been  obtained  for  a  delay  of  ten  days  in  planting. 

Depth  of  Planting — Plant  as  shallow  as  possible  to  get  germi¬ 
nation.  From  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  should  be  deep 
enough  in  soils  with  considerable  moisture. 

Effect  of  Size  of  Seed  on  Maturity  and  Yield — The  yields  have 
been  about  the  same  for  large  and  small  seed,  when  equal 
weights  of  the  different  sizes  were  used.  Most  seed  lots  are 
graded  fairly  uniform  for  size,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
regrade  them.  In  most  commercial  lots  of  se^  there  is  very 
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little  difference  in  the  time  of  maturity  of  the  large  and  the 
small  seed. 

Effect  of  Temperature  on  Quality — Late  sown  peas  are  not 
necessarily  of  poorer  quality  when  canned  than  early  planted 
ci*ops,  if  harvested  at  the  proper  stage  of  maturity.  High  tem¬ 
peratures  shorten  the  proper  harvesting  period,  however,  and  it 
is  harder  to  get  a  late  crop  cut  at  just  the  right  stage. 

Discussion — Probably  more  Potash  is  required  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  than  in  the  Piedmont  region. 

The  nodular  organism  will  not  live  long  in  an  acid  soil. 

Crops  from  seed  that  is  not  inoculated  mature  somewhat 
earlier  than  those  from  inoculated  seed. 

A  good  practice  in  making  the  inoculation  is  to  mix  the  inocu¬ 
lum  and  seed  in  tubs  just  before  pouring  into  the  drill.  A  barrel 
outfit,  similar  to  that  used  in  treating  wheat  for  smut,  has  been 
used  effectively  in  some  cases  for  mixing.  There  should  be  no 
baffle  board  inside  the  barrel,  however. 

A  disk  drill  is  better  than  a  hose  drill  for  planting. 

A  spike-tooth  harrow  behind  the  drill  gives  better  results  than 
a  roller.  The  teeth  should  be  turned  back.  There  may  be  some 
trouble  in  getting  the  seedlings  through  the  ground  if  a  roller 
is  used. 

CORN 

Edwin  Warfield,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Chairman. 

PROGRESS  IN  BREEDING  AND  VARIETY  IMPROVEMENT 
By  ir.  B.  Kemp,  College  Park,  Md. 

There  are  three  general  lines  of  work  being  conducted  at 
the  Experiment  Station  at  the  present  time:  (1)  Variety 
tests,  (2)  strain  selections  and  (3)  hybrid  breeding. 

In  the  variety  tests  conducted,  the  State-gro\vn  strains  have 
given  slightly  higher  yields  than  strains  from  other  sources,  but 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  kernels  to  become  shallow  after  being 
grown  locally  for  a  few  years.  This  condition  is  no  doubt  due 
to  the  lack  of  proper  care  in  making  stock  seed  selections.  It 
has  been  found  that  all  desirable  characteristics  can  be  main¬ 
tained  in  locally  grown  seed  if  proper  selection  work  is  carried 
out.  A  probable  reason  for  the  kernels  becoming  shallow  under 
local  conditions  is  that  the  ears  having  shallow  kernels  usually 
dry  out  best,  and  consequently  have  a  higher  ^rmination  than 
ears  with  deep  grains.  Also,  the  shallow  grained  ears  do  not 
mold  as  badly  as  those  with  deep  kernels,  and  there  is  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  select  the  better  appearing  ears.  The  narrow  grain 
strains  and  varieties  usually  yield  somewhat  less  than  those  with 
wider  kernels. 

Work  with  inbred  strains  and  first  generation  crosses  has  not 
been  attempted  on  a  very  extensive  scale  in  Maryland.  Results 
of  the  work  that  has  been  conducted  are  very  encouraging.  First 
generation  crosses  grown  in  Connecticut  and  Indiana  have  been 
tested  in  Maryland  and  have  not  given  as  good  results  as  could 
be  desired.  Some  of  these  crosses  have  been  very  susceptible  to 
root-rot  injury. 

Special  attention  has  been  directed  recently  to  developing  the 
Hopeland  selection.  This  is  a  selection  from  a  cross  between 
sugar  corn  and  field  corn  which  originated  at  the  Maryland  Sta¬ 
tion  about  ten  years  ago.  Samples  have  been  put  out  for  trial 
purposes  with  a  number  of  canners  in  the  State.  About  500  acres 
were  grown  in  1929  and  there  is  enough  seed  for  approximately 
3,000  acres  this  year.  This  strain  has  outyielded  other  straight 
selections  in  tests  and  has  appeared  favorable  under  field  condi- 
ti(ms.  The  proportion  of  cut  com  has  been  above  the  average. 
Tests  to  determine  the  relative  tenderness  of  the  percicarp  have 
indicated  that  the  variety  possesses  the  desirable  quality  of  ten¬ 
derness,  but  some  canning  tests  and  observations  under  field 
conditions  have  indicated  otherwise.  This  is  probably  explained 
by  the  fact  that  this  selection  should  be  pulled  from  the  stalk  at 
what  appears  to  be  a  slightly  earlier  stage  of  maturity  than  the 
other  common  canning  varieties.  Hopeland  needs  slightly  more 
sugar  added  in  the  canning  process  than  is  ordinarily  used  for 
most  varieties.  It  has  a  deeper  and  narrower  kernel  than  Stow- 
ell's  Evergreen  and  is  about  a  week  later. 

The  principal  effort  in  sweet  corn  breeding  work  in  the  United 
States  is  being  given  to  production  of  first  generation  crosses. 
Good  progress  is  being  made  and  seed  should  soon  be  available 
in  commercial  quantities.  The  intricate  methods  required  for 
br^ding  and  production  will  always  be  a  serious  difficulty  W'ith 
this  type  of  seed,  however. 

FERTILIZER  FOR  SWEET  CORN 
By  J.  E.  Metzger,  College  Park,  Md. 

XPERIMENTAL  work  is  being  carried  out  to  determine 
the  method  of  application  and  the  rate  and  analysis  of  fer¬ 
tilizers  that  will  give  most  profitable  returns  under  Mapr- 
land  conditions.  Test  plots  to  determine  the  rate  of  application 


and  the  analysis  were  conducted  in  1929  at  Easton.  Westminster 

and  College  Park. 

The  following  ratios  and  analyses  were  used 

in  these  tests: 

Ratio 

Analysis 

Ratio 

Analysis 

1-1-1 

5-  5-  5 

1-3-1 

5-15-5 

1-2-1 

5-10-  5 

1-4-2 

3-12-6 

1-1-2 

5-  5-10 

1-6-2 

2-12-4 

1-2-2 

5-10-10 

3-4-2 

9-12-6 

Results  of  these  tests  are  for  only  one  year  and  no  definite 
conclusions  should  be  drawn  from  them.  However,  in  1929  the 
3-12-6  analysis  gave  best  results  and  the  5-10-10  made  the  poor¬ 
est  showing. 

The  rates  of  application  were  200  pounds,  400  pounds,  600 
pounds,  800  pounds  and  1,000  pounds  per  acre.  The  application 
of  1,000  pounds  gave  the  largest  total  yield  of  com,  but  the  400 
pound  application  gave  the  largest  net  returns. 

Method  of  Application — Most  of  the  experimental  results  on 
the  method  of  application  have  been  secured  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  these  probably  would  not  be  representative  for 
Maryland  conditions.  Cool  weather  conditions,  such  as  are  prev¬ 
alent  in  the  Northern  States,  cause  slow  nitrification,  while  in 
Maryland  the  temperature  is  relatively  high  over  a  period  of 
seven  or  eight  months  and  nitrification  is  rapid.  In  view  of  these 
conditions,  the  Northern  growers  can  probably  get  full  benefit 
of  their  fertilizer  when  all  is  applied  broadcast  before  planting. 
Maryland  growers  would,  no  doubt,  get  higher  returns  if  the 
phosphorus  and  potash  were  applied  broadcast  sometime  before 
planting  and  the  nitrogenous  materials  were  applied  as  a  side- 
dressing  in  the  row.  In  order  to  prevent  burning  from  either 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  small  quantity  of  acid 
phosphate  could  be  mixed  with  the  nitrogenous  fertilizer.  Sea¬ 
sonal  conditions  have  a  great  influence  on  the  results  secured 
from  fertilizer  in  any  given  season.  This  is  especially  true  of 
nitrogen  in  seasons  of  early  heavy  rainfalls  that  cause  a  rapid 
leaching  of  this  element.  A  new  special  fertilizer  distributor  has 
been  put  on  the  market  and  has  been  used  with  excellent  results 
for  row  applications.  It  is  seven  feet  wide  and  can  be  set  for 
very  accurate  applications.  This  machine  will  sow  accurately 
amounts  of  fertilizer  varying  from  35  to  1,000  pounds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  broadcast  and  row 
application  tests  over  a  two-year  period: 

Yield  per  Acre — Tons 

1928  1929  Average 

Treatment  Broadc’t  In  Row  Broadc’t  In  Row  Broadc’t  In  Row 


Nitrate  cks .  3.60  3.35  2.14  2.27  2.87  2.81 

Nitrate  in  two 

applications .  3.76  3.66  2.29  2.62  3.02  3.14 

Nitrate  (tankage)  3.25  3.44  2.54  2.16  2.89  2.80 

Nitrate  (urea) .  3.17  3.67  2.06  2.17  2.62  2.92 


PRODUCTION  OF  QUALITY  WHOLE-GRAIN  CORN 
By  Henry  Whiteford,  Whiteford,  Md. 

The  following  discussion  deals  with  practices  that  have 
been  used  in  commercial  production  of  Shoepeg  com  in  the 
vicinity  of  Whiteford,  Md.: 

Seed — Home-grown  seed  has  been  used  in  the  production  of 
the  canning  crop  each  year  and  has  been  found  to  give  better 
yields  than  seed  brought  down  from  the  Northern  States.  Nu¬ 
merous  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  home  saving  of  seed, 
particularly  the  danger  of  crossing  with  field  corn  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  stock  seed  on  the 
ear  has  been  bought  each  year  from  Connecticut,  and  this  has 
been  used  to  grow  the  general  seed  supply  for  the  canning  acre¬ 
age  the  following  year.  A  question  was  raised  concerning  the 
advantage  of  such  a  procedure.  It  seems  doubtful  if  seed  would 
become  acclimated  in  one  year. 

Grading  Seed — All  corn  planted  on  the  company’s  land  is 
graded  for  size,  while  that  given  the  contract  growers  is  un¬ 
graded.  This  policy  is  followed  because  of  the  difficulty  of  get¬ 
ting  contract  growers  to  pull  and  deliver  their  crop  promptly 
at  the  proper  stage. 

Seed  Treatment — Experience  with  seed  treatment  with  the 
organic  mercury  compounds  has  been  that  it  has  very  little 
effect  in  increasing  the  yield.  It  has  been  of  some  aid  in  protect¬ 
ing  the  plantings  from  ravages  of  crows  and  has  helped  some¬ 
what  in  seeding  also.  The  small  kernels  of  the  Shoepeg  variety 
make  it  difficult  to  plant  thin  enough  and  the  treated  seed  seems 
to  feed  through  the  planter  at  a  slower  rate. 

Planting  Distance — On,  good  ground,  Shoepeg  may  be  planted 
28  by  36  inches.  It  is  usually  planted  in  hills,  not  checked,  and 
two  stalks  are  left  to  the  hill.  A  planter  equipped  to  spread  the 
hill  more  than  is  possible  Avith  the  present  machine  would  be 
desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  thinning.  Close  planting  is  an 
advantage  in  that  the  plants  shade  the  ground  and  prevent  the 
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evaporation  of  soil  moisture.  One  bushel  of  seed  is  allowed  for 
each  five  acres  planted. 

Fertilization — An  application  of  about  400  pounds  of  a  4-8-7 
fertilizer  is  broadcast  and  another  application  of  from  150  to 
250  pounds  is  put  in  the  row  at  time  of  planting.  A  side-dressing 
of  the  same  analysis  fertilizer  is  usually  given  at  the  third  cul¬ 
tivation.  Discussion  arose  at  this  point  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
a  complete  fertilizer  as  a  side-dressing.  The  general  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  a  quick-acting  nitrate  fertilizer  would  be  fully  ' 
as  effective  and  more  economical.  In  making  up  the  formula  for 
the  4-8-7,  about  one-fourth  of  the  nitrogen  is  derived  from  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  and  the  remainder  from  the  slower-acting  mate¬ 
rials. 

A  case  was  given  at  this  time  of  severe  injury  that  had  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  side-dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  during  the  later 
stages  of  cultivation. 

Cultivation — A  light  harrow  is  considered  desirable  and  eco¬ 
nomical  for  cultivation  before  the  com  is  up  and  for  the  first 
one  or  two  workings  after  the  corn  has  come  through  the  ground. 
Many  fields  of  corn  have  been  ruined  by  deep  cultivation.  About 
six  cultivations  and  one  hoeing  are  usually  given  the  crop. 

Discussion — Some  of  the  graders  commonly  used  are  not  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory,  in  that  they  do  not  grade  the  seed  close 
enough.  The  larger  kernels  should  be  us^  for  the  first  plant¬ 
ings.  Use  of  the  butt  grains  for  planting  has  not  been  very 
successful. 

As  far  as  is  known,  the  Shoepeg  and  Country  Gentleman  had 
the  same  origin,  but  the  Shoepeg  is  a  further  selection  for  a 
small-kernel  type  within  the  variety. 

Removal  of  suckers  has  not  been  found  to  be  beneficial  or 
profitable. 

REI)U(  ING  PRODUCTION  COSTS 
By  S.  H.  DcVault  and  IP.  P.  Walker,  College  Park,  Md. 

I-'  HERE  are  two  general  methods  of  increasing  profits:  the 
first  is  by  raising  the  price  paid  for  the  commodity,  and 
the  second  is  by  reducing  the  production  costs.  The  first 
method  is  apt  to  stimulate  over-production  and  usually  results 
in  disaster.  It  is  impossible  to  raise  the  price  high  enough  to 
cover  the  cost  of  all  individual  producers.  Two  methods  of  de¬ 
creasing  the  cost  of  production  are  by  increasing  the  yield  per 
acre  and  by  the  utilization  of  the  by-products. 

Few  producers  have  even  approached  optimum  yields,  and 
there  is  opportunity  for  much  improvement  along  this  line.  Sur¬ 
veys  of  production  costs  in  the  State  show  that  net  profits  in¬ 
crease  with  yields.  A  consistently  high  yield  is  necessary  for 
profit.  Activity  should  be  centered  on  a  definite  production  pro¬ 
gram  based  on  the  best  available  recommendations. 

There  are  three  groups  of  farmers  as  shown  by  the  recent 
survey:  the  first  group  is  composed  of  those  getting  consistently 
high  yields;  the  second,  those  getting  consistently  low  yields; 
and  the  third,  the  inconsistent  producers.  The  latter  group 
usually  results  from  an  inconsistent  policy  of  operation.  It  was 
found  in  all  cases  that  those  growers  who  were  in  the  first  group 
had  adopted  a  good  production  program. 

Profits  may  be  increased  by  decreasing  the  growing  costs. 
There  are  certain  fixed  cost's,  represented  by  taxes,  seed  and  ma¬ 
chinery  which  cannot  be  reduced.  There  are  also  certain  optional 
costs,  as  the  amount  of  fertilizer,  lime  and  manure  applied.  A 
third  group  of  costs  might  be  referred  to  as  control  costs.  These 
can  be  kept  down  through  the  efficient  handling  of  labor  and 
the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery.  Such  machinery  is  usually 
best  adapted  for  use  on  large  acreages. 

Some  crops,  due  to  their  nature  of  grov'th,  require  a  large 
amount  of  lalx)r,  and  the  possibilities  for  reducing  the  cost  of 
production  from  this  standpoint  are  very  limited.  With  crops  of 
this  kind,  an  increased  yield  per  acre  is  the  only  solution. 

In  general,  increased  profits  result  from  increased  yields  and 
decreased  costs  of  operation. 

(Continued  Next  Week) 

MOTHER  OF  SID  R.  CLIFT  DIES 

Mrs.  N.  R.  CLIFT,  mother  of  Sid  R.  Clift,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Ames  Canning  Company  at  Ames. 
Iowa,  and  R.  B.  Clift,  secretary  of  the  Mid-West 
Foods,  Incorporated,  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  Geneseo, 
Illinois,  passed  away  on  April  7th  at  the  age  of  77,  her 
husband  having  passed  away  three  years  previous. 

Mrs.  Clift  had  made  her  home  at  Iowa  City  since  the 
death  of  her  husband. 


DATES  OF  ISSUANCE  OF  CROP  FORECASTS 

approximate  dates  for  the  release  of  reports 
containing  State  details,  on  planting  intentions, 
preliminary  estimates  of  acreage  planted,  the 
first  forecasts  of  production,  and  monthly  condition 
data,  made  by  the  Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Esti¬ 
mates,  are  here  shown  by  groups  of  States. 

The  months  in  which  condition  reports  are  usually 
available  are  indicated  by  numbers  from  1  to  12,  viz ; 
“1-4”  indicating  January  to  April;  “11-5,”  November 
to  May,  etc.  Condition  inquiries  are  made  as  of  the 
first  of  the  month  and  reports  released  on  or  about 
the  9th. 

States  included  in  the  various  seasonal  groups  listed 
for  each  truck  crop  (Early,  Intermediate,  etc.)  may  be 
found  in  the  December,  1929,  issue  of  Crops  and  Mar- 
.kets,  pages  481-487.  and  those  included  in  canning  crop 
estimates  on  pages  488-489. 

TRUCK  CROPS  FOR  COMMERCIAL  CANNING 
OR  MANUFACTURE 


Canners 
Crop  prelim. 

plans 

Asparagus: 

California. - 

Others . . 

Beans,  Green 

Lima*  . . 

Beans,  Snap.  Feb.  20 

Beets*  . . 

Cabbage  (for 

kraut)  . . 

Com,  Sweet.. Feb.  20 
Cucumbers 

( for  pickles ) - 

Peas,  Green.. Jan.  20 
Pimientos: 

California. - 

Spinach : 

California. - 

Others . . 

Tomatoes . Feb.  20 

Blackberries" - 

Loganb'rries* - 

Raspberries* . - 

Strawb’rries* - 


Intended  Planted 
acreage  acrea,,e 

-  Jan.  20  Mar.  (5  - 

-  Aug.  9  -  - 

Apr.  16  June  23  Aug.  23  5/23-8/23 

Apr.  2  June  23  July  23  5/23-8/23 

Apr.  16  Aug.  9  Sept.  9  6/23-9/  9 

Apr.  16  July  9  Sept.  9  6/23-9/23 

Apr.  2  June  23  Aug.  9  6/  9-9/23 

Apr.  16  July  9  Sept.  9  6/23-9/23 

Mar.  16  May  23  June  23  5/  9-7/23 

May  16  Aug.  5  Aug.  5  - 

Jan.  7  Mar.  9  Mar.  9  - 

-  May  9  -  - 

May  2  June  23  Aug.  9  5/23-9/23 

-  Aug.  2  -  5/23-8/23 

-  Aug.  2  -  5/23-8/  9 


Aug.  2 
Aug.  2 


5/23-7/23 
5/23-7/  9 


*  Series  of  reports  to  be  established  if  adequate  information 
can  be  obtained. 

PORTO  RICAN  CANNED  GRAPEFRUIT  PACK, 
1929-30  SEASON 

according  to  information  secured  from  the  Porto 
Rico  Fruit  Exchange  and  forwarded  to  the  De- 
^  ^  partment  of  Commerce  on  March  11,  1930,  by 
Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  Rolland  Welch,  at  San 
Juan,  it  is  estimated  that  the  canned  grapefruit  pack  in 
that  island  will  amount  to  about  420,000  cases.  During 
the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  March  grapefruit  was 
ripening  rapidly.  Some  growers,  in  fact,  report  that  a 
quantity  of  it  is  dropping  from  the  trees  before  it  can 
be  gathered  and  boxed.  Prices  for  fresh  fruit  are  re¬ 
ported  not  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  and  packers  are 
beginning  to  buy  up  some  quantities  which  ordinarily 
would  be  shipped  fresh.  All  canneries  are  reported  to 
be  working  at  full  capacity  at  present,  and  if  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  all  that  they  can  pack,  it  is  believed  by 
the  Exchange  that  450,000  cases  may  be  reached. 
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Just  3  of 


Machines 


For  Beets 


BEET  STEAMER 


Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Steamers  increased  the  capacity  of  some  plants  last  year  as  high 
as  300%.  They  decrease  your  time  necessary  for  peeling  and  give  you  a  uniform  product. 


Berlin  Chapman  Company  has  a  com- 
^plete  line  of  beet  machinery  and  can 
equip  your  beet  plant  from  your  intake 
platform  to  your  shipping  door.  Berlin 
Chapman  engineers  can  and  will  draw  up 
your  entire  plans  for  any  canning  plant 
no  matter  what  product  you  care  to  can. 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  BEET  GRADER 

Berlin  Chapman  Beet  Graders  and  Sorting 
Tables  are  becoming  the  standard  of  the  beet 
packing  industry.  We  have  both  finished 
and  rough  beet  graders,  and  sorting  tables  of 
ten  different  types. 


DOUBLE  DECK  SORTING  TABLE 


BERUN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BE^rHAPNAN^ 

'canning\# 


^CANNING  MACHINERY 

Jt  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions  of 
every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned  foods; 
therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  oanner,  because  on  your  sales  depends  your 
profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better  profits. 

Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will  be  kept  hidden. 
QUESTIONS  INVITED,  AND  YOUR  OPINIONS  WELCOMED. 


AN  Iowa  canner  writes: 

/  %  “For  three  years  we  have  sold  our  line  to  a  large  dis¬ 
tributor  in  the  Middle  West.  Each  year  our  bookings  have 
increased  and  still  our  broker  writes  us  now  that  the  dis¬ 
tributor  has  decided  to  cut  out  our  line  this  year.  Do  you 
think  the  broker  is  at  fault  in  the  matter?” 

Without  knowing  all  of  the  circumstances,  this  is  a 
bard  question  to  answer. 

Nine  chances  out  of  ten,  however,  the  packer  is  at 
fault.  Even  if  the  broker  has  slipt  a  little,  his  slipping 
can  usually  be  traced  directly  to  the  principal. 

We  are  too  apt  to  let  well  enough  alone,  to  chase 
around  the  country  after  new  accounts  and  allow  the 
old  ones  to  shift  for  themselves. 

These  days,  nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted.  No 
contracts  with  customers  can  be  safely  neglected. 

Suppose  this  distributor  in  question  is  located  in  a 
city  of  a  million  population.  In  this  city  there  must  be 
at  least  two  dozen  live,  active  brokers  and,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  packers  willing  and  anxious  to  sell 
direct  to  all  good  outlets. 

Here  they  find  a  desirable  account  handling  mer¬ 
chandise  in  profitable  volume,  but  something  packed 
by  a  competitor. 

What  is  their  natural  reaction? 

They  begin  to  worm  in,  of  course.  A  remark  dropped 
here,  a  sample  cut  next  week,  followed  by  a  comparison 
of  quality  and  price  of  their  olfering  as  against  the 
commodity  sold  at  present. 

In  the  meantime  the  packer  enjoying  the  business 
and  his  broker  are  busy  getting  new  business  else¬ 
where.  This  distributor  is  a  customer.  Let’s  go  out 
and  get  new  customers.  * 

Weeks  and  months  pass,  the  year  rolls  around  and 
the  broker  goes  to  the  office  of  his  customer  to  make 
arrangements  for  booking  next  year’s  contract.  Then 
be  is  told  that  the  line  has  not  moved  well  enough  this 
past  year  and  that  it  will  be  discontinued. 

Who  is  at  fault? 

The  packer,  without  doubt. 

That’s  life,  all  over  again.  The  fellow  who  courts  his 
sweetheart  in  high-power  fashion — fiowers,  shows,  din¬ 
ners,  automobile  rides,  dances  and  all  possible  atten¬ 
tions  before  marriage,  and  then  allows  his  beard  to 
grow  from  Saturday  morning  until  Monday  morning, 
if  they  are  not  entertaining  or  going  out  over  the  week 
end — is  soon  going  to  find  some  male  serpent  creeping 
into  his  marriage  Garden  of  Eden.  Or  else  he  will  find 
he  is  spending  a  week  end  at  home  that  is  not  as  filled 
with  honeyed  nothings  as  the  week  ends  held  before  he 
was  married. 

Quite  the  reverse! 

Even  customers  are  scarce  today.  Distributors  of  a 
factory  label  are' even  more  scarce. 


Competitors  are  staying  awake  nights  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  grabbing'them  away,  if  possible. 

It  costs  money  to  secure  new  accounts  and  distribu¬ 
tors.  If  you  don’t  keep  them,  you  are  throwing  money 
away. 

Contact  with  them  often.  Just  as  often  as  you  can. 
You  must  not  depend  on  your  broker  doing  it  all. 

If  he  is  worth  his  salt  as  a  broker,  he  has  a  lot  of 
accounts  to  look  after.  If  he  does  not  hear  from  you 
with  specific  suggestions  as  to  how  he  should  be  con¬ 
tinually  looking  after  your  interests,  he  is  going  to  pay 
more  attention  to  his  other  accounts. 

There  is  an  old  saying  among  brokers  that  “So  and 
so  is  a  noisy  account.”  Just  the  same,  I  notice  that  the 
“Noisy  accounts”  are  those  showing  increa.ses  each 
year  in  the  brokers’  offices. 

A  canner  must  be  continually  looking  after  new  busi¬ 
ness  with  which  to  replace  that  which  he  may  unavoid¬ 
ably  lose  from  year  to  year,  but  that  is  no  excuse  for 
neglecting  old  customers. 

Think  of  them  first,  look  after  them  first,  call  on 
them  first,  and  be  sure  you  have  done  all  you  can  for 
them  before  you  consider  how  you  can  add  others  to 
your  list. 

Suppose  you  have  two  hundred  customers  buying  an 
average  of  two  thousand  cases  each  from  you. 

You  may  expect  to  lose  thirty  of  them  for  some  rea¬ 
son  or  another  which  is  beyond  your  control. 

Every  one  of  your  present  customers  are  buying 
goods  from  others  which  are  no  better  and  no  more 
reasonably  priced  than  are  those  you  are  producing. 

Suppose  you  give  thought  first  to  how  you  can  in¬ 
crease  your  sales  to  your  present  customers  before  you 
consider  how  you  are  going  to  sell  new  customers  and 
where. 

You  can  easily  make  up  for  any  loss  of  customers  by 
securing  co-operation  and  purchases  from  the  distribu¬ 
tors  you  now  have. 

More  friendliness  on  your  part,  a  greater  evidence 
shown  by  you  that  you  are  interested  in  your  custom¬ 
ers’  welfare  and  financial  success,  and  they  will  show 
their  appreciation  by  increased  orders. 

This  is  an  age  of  increased  turnover;  it  is  a  time 
when  duplicating  lines  are  being  cut  out. 

Be  sure  that  your  line  is  one  that  will  be  retained. 
Help  your  trade  with  your  suggestions  as  to  how  your 
line  can  be  built  up  with  their  customers  and  ideas  as 
to  how  they  can  increase  sales  of  your  line. 

Your  broker  can  not  be  depended  bn  to  do  this  in 
many  instances. 

If  he  is  worth  his  salt  as  a  broker,  he  has  more  sales 
ideas  in  a  minute  than  you  will  have  in  a  week,  but  he 
is  most  interested  as  a  rule  in  expounding  these  ideas 
to  possible  principals  in  order  that  he  may  get  their 
account  for  his  market.  He  will  sit  down  with  you  in 
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Hamachek 


PATENTED 

United  States  . .  .  May  26,  1 925 
Canada . Dec.  29.  1925 


Distributor 


The  Hamachek  Revolving  Ensilage  Distribu¬ 
tor  is  a  mechanical  device  for  the  stacking  of  pea 
vines,  corn  husks,  or  other  ensilage  in  a  silo  or  on 
a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or 
three  times  an  hour  and  the  operator  can  easily 
change  the  incline  of  the  spout  to  any  desired  po¬ 
sition.  In  this  way,  the  ensilage  is  discharged 
just  where  it  is  needed  and  one  man  can  make  a 
better  stack  or  fill  a  silo  better  than  can  be  done 
by  several  men  without  the  aid  of  the  distributor. 

This  machine  takes  care  of  about  the  hardest 
and  most  disagreeable  work  of  a  canning  operation. 

The  saving  in  labor  alone  usually  pays  for  the 
installation  in  two  or  three  years. 


Additional  information  will  gladly  be  mailed  upon  request 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Chain  Adjusters 


The  Morral  Corn  Cutting  Machine 


None  Better,  Faster,  or  More  Durable 


The  half  tone  cut  shows  the 
Morral  Corn  Cutter  arranged 
for  cutting  main  style  corn. 

We  are  now  building  this 
cutter  with  attachments  for 
cutting  Whole  Grain  Corn. 
The  Whole  Grain  Corn 
Cutter  was  installed  in  several 
factories  the  past  canning  sea¬ 
son  and  gave  fine  satisfaction. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  for 
prices,  list  of  users  and  other 
information. 


Manufacturers 
Com  Huskluff  Machines 
Cora  Cnttli^  Machines 
For  Maine  Style  Cora 
Whole  Oraln  Cora  Cutters 
Iiabelluff  Machines 
And  other  Machinery 


Morral  Brothers 


Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOOaS  FOUNDRY  U 
MACKXNR  CO.,  Dtd. 

Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Sole  Affents  for  Canada 
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his  office  and  tell  you  what  he  would  do  if  he  were  in 
your  place  in  order  to  build  up  sales  on  your  account 
to  old  customers,  but  he  is  not  apt  to  do  this  until  you 
go  to  his  city,  into  his  office  and  ask  for  the  sugges¬ 
tions. 

Don’t  blame  your  broker  if  you  lose  business  in  his 
market. 

The  average  broker  lives  and  makes  a  profit  above 
living  and  operating  expenses  only  as  he  sells  goods. 

Get  your  account  to  the  point  where  it  looms  large 
in  his  mind. 

Get  him  to  the  point  where  he  never  leaves  his  office 
to  call  on  his  trade  without  thinking  of  how  he  can  sell 
something  for  you  while  he  is  out  and  you  won’t  have 
any  complaint  as  to  the  way  he  is  representing  you. 

And  your  customers  will  regard  you  and  your  repre¬ 
sentative  as  two  live  wires  who  are  looking  out  for 
their  interests  all  the  time. 

Get  this  feeling  into  th^  minds  of  your  customers  and 
your  competitors  won’t  break  down  any  of  your  sales 
fences. 

But  call  on  your  customers  once  a  year,  see  your 
brokers  once  a  year,  and  soon  you  won’t  have  to  call  on 
either  at  all. 

You’ll  have  to  visit  the  market,  spend  days  or  a  week 
in  getting  a  new  broker,  more  time  in  getting  a  new 
customer,  and  then  spend  plenty  of  time,  money  and 
effort  before  you  are  back  to  where  you  were  in  the 
market  before  you  began  leaving  well  enough  alone. 

WHY  SOME  BROKERS  ARE  CURSED 


Clyde,  Ohio,  April  2,  1930. 

To  Members : 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  broker’s  circular  letter  sent  us 
by  one  of  our  good  members  who  is  interested  in  seeing 
Ohio  get  away  from  the  old  reputation  of  packing  poor 
quality  or  sub-standard  canned  corn. 

The  broker  states  his  buyer  is  after  a  price  proposi¬ 
tion,  and  he  wants  quotation  on  “off-standard  unsweet¬ 
ened”  corn.  Such  an  inquiry  is  really  casting  a  degra- 
tory  reflection  on  the  quality  of  com  packed  in  Ohio. 
This  circular  letter  may  have  gone  to  other  states. 
However,  he  must  have  had  some  encouragement,  as  he 
has  included  Ohio  in  the  list,  conceding  Ohio  packs  such 
stuff. 

During  wartime  considerable  unsweetened  tender 
corn  was  packed.  However,  with  such  practice  contin¬ 
uing,  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  housewife’s  being 
mislead,  as  in  the  instance  of  a  housewife  who  bought  a 
can  of  cheap  California  unsweetened  peaches  during 
the  war.  They  were  packed  in  water.  She  heated  and 
sweetened  them  just  before  serving,  but  met  with  dis¬ 
appointment,  because  it  is  known  that  the  seasoning 
does  not  give  the  same  results  if  added  after  the  prod¬ 
uct  has  been  once  cooked.  Therefore,  the  seasoning 
should  be  placed  in  the  corn  at  the  first  processing  to 
obtain  the  best  flavor. 

If  the  Mapes  Bill  is  passed,  if  you  have  a  sub-stand¬ 
ard  product,  you  will  have  to  so  brand  it.  No  one  ever 
paid  dividends  on  packing  this  class  of  food.  In  other 
words,  its  invites  the  sheriff,  destroys  “good  will”  and 
brings  disaster  to  the  industry.  What  canner  will  take 
home  a  can  of  cheap,  unsweetened,  off-standard  corn  to 
serve  on  his  own  table? 

It  is  hoped  that  every  canner  in  Ohio  who  has  re¬ 
ceived  this  circular  letter,  or  similar  letters  about  other 
foods,  will  politely  defend  their  product  and  the  good 
will  of  the  high  quality  of  canned  corn  and  other  foods 


packed  in  Ohio,  by  writing  such  brokers  that  they  do 
not  pack  this  class  of  food,  that  they  must  look  to  some 
other  state  to  'flu  their  order.  It,  too,  would  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  the  name  of  the  buyer.  It  does  not  flat¬ 
ter  the  distributor,  who  traffics  in  this  class  of  foods. 

“Sub-standard”!  That  word  is  so  distasteful,  “I’se 
regusted.”  Yours  very  truly, 

THE  OHIO  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION. 

ROY  IRONS,  Secretary. 

RIPE  OLIVES  RICH  IN  VITAMIN  “A” 

Ripe  olives  of  the  Manzanillo  variety  are  rich  in 
vitamin  A,  says  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  bases  the 
statement  on  tests  it  has  just  completed.  The  Manza¬ 
nillo  is  a  medium-sized  olive  grown  in  California  for 
processing  and  packing  ripe.  It  contains  from  14  to  20 
per  cent  of  oil,  and  when  prepared  for  table  use  has  a 
rich  nutty  flavor.  Some  unrefined  fats  and  oils  have 
been  found  rich  in  one  or  more  vitamins.  The  bureau 
specialists  thought  that  ripe  olives  might  also  be  a  val¬ 
uable  source  of  at  least  one  of  these  substances  so  im¬ 
portant  in  good  nutrition.  Feeding  tests  confirmed 
their  expectations.  Vitamin  A  was  abundant. 

The  ripe  Manzanillo  olives  used  in  the  experiments 
were  prepared  commercially,  and  are  typical  of  those 
offered  for  sale  at  retail.  The  tree-ripened  olives  are 
first  treated  in  the  factory  to  develop  nutty  flavor,  are 
then  covered  with  weak  brine  and  finally  are  sealed  and 
processed  in  the  air-tight  containers  like  other  canned 
foods.  The  bureau  followed  the  same  general  technic 
as  in  other  studies.  Weighed  portions  of  the  olives 
were  fed  daily  to  groups  of  Albino  rats,  fifty  animals 
in  all.  The  growth  of  the  animals  having  olives  as  a 
regular  part  of  their  diet  indicated  the  presence  of 
vitamin  A. 

Similar  tests  are  under  way  on  the  Mission  variety 
of  processed  ripe  California  olives,  which  contain  an 
even  higher  proportion  of  oil  than  the  Manzanillo. 
Eventually  the  experiments  will  also  include  tests  of 
the  vitamin  content  of  pickled  green  olives. 

IMPORTED  HOLLAND  CABBAGE 
IN  CLYDE,  OHIO 

IT  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Industry  to  learn  that  an 
unusual  amount  of  Imported  Holland  Cabbage  is 
coming  into  the  United  States  this  year,  and  quite 
a  little  Kraut,  too.  104  carloads  of  cabbage  arrived  in 
New  York  in  one  week. 

Last  Sunday’s  Cleveland  papers  carried  pictures  of 
Holland  cabbage  in  wicker  hampers  or  baskets  which 
had  just  arrived. 

To  our  surprise  a  local  Clyde  grocer  called  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  shipment  of  Holland  Cabbage  he  had  just 
received.  We  examined  the  heads  and  they  are  good 
solid  stock. 

To  our  knowledge,  it  is  the  first  time  that  Holland 
Cabbage  ever  reached  this  far  inland,  but  it  shows  that 
Hollanders  are  merchandisers,  when  they  ship  cabbage 
right  into  the  very  heart  of  the  cabbage-growing  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
getting  away  with  it. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Senator  Fess  was  successful 
in  getting  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
Kraut,  and  an  increase  has  also  been  placed  on  cab¬ 
bage.  The  Bill  is  now  in  conference  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  items  of  Kraut  and  Cabbage  will  not  be 
molested.  By  ROY  IRONS 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  (or  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  i  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 


Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


Try  the  new  TOWNSEND  at  our  risk! 


Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 


The  1930  TOWNSEND  will 

embody  some  radical,  patented 
improvements  which  you  can 
get  in  no  other  machine. 

Orders  entered  now  will  take 
the  maximum  discount  of  b% 
and  will  be  shipped  when  re¬ 
quested. 

Write  NOW  for  our  catalog  and 


"Your  been  cutting  Burton,  Cook  &  Co.  Inc. 

troublee  will  be  over  _ 

1  install  a  TOWNSEND”  Rome,  N.  Y. 

(Succ^BBora  to  Z.  P.  TownBend,  the  original  patontoo) 


— Since  1913 —  Rekrence:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E,  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AMSCAN 


CERTIFIED 

Sealing  Fluid 

M[R|H  “The  Golden  Band” 

Insist  on  AMSCAN — the  per- 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK 


ManufacturerB  of 


Continuous  Cookers 
Coolers 


Can  Straighteners 
Filling  Tables 


Monel  Crushers 


BRIDGETON.  N.  J. 


Catalog  on  Requett 


773  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 


THOM.  A, 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Johnny  Farrell,  Look  Out — A  new  entrant  to  the 
ancient  and  honorable  game  of  Golf  is  none  other  than 
Kobert  A.  Sindall — “Bob”  himself — arrayed  in  the  lat¬ 
est  habiliments  of  golf  styles.  And  they  say  he  shot  a 
71  (never  mind  how  many  holes,  Bob  says).  Now,  if 
we  can  only  team  up  Bob,  “Hen”  Brehm  and  “Al” 
Keuper  (the  man  who  makes  your  cannery  checks), 
there  will  be  noise  made  at  old  Hillendale  that  will  be 
heal’d  around  golfdom. 


Engagement  Announced — The  engagement  of  Miss 
Helen  Meany,  Olympic  diving  champion,  to  Harry 
Balfe,  of  Ashenfelter  &  Balfe,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
food  brokers,  was  announced  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  at 
the  home  of  Miss  Meany’s  parents. 


Resigns — Dan  J.  Junker,  for  18  years  superintendent 
of  the  Fennville  plant  of  Fruit  Canners,  Inc.,  has  re¬ 
signed.  He  was  in  charge  of  erecting  the  buildings  and 
setting  the  machinery.  Walter  Hicks,  assistant  to  Jun¬ 
ker,  will  succeed  him  in  the  Fennville  plant. 


Incorporated  —  Articles  of  incorporation  for  the 
Huntin^on  County  Packing  Co.,  whose  plant  will  be 
located  at  Warren,  Ind.,  have  been  filed,  according  to 
word  received  from  Huntington,  Ind.  Packing  and  mer¬ 
chandising  of  canned  foods  is  the  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Capitaliation  will  be  at  $10,000. 


Will  Not  Operate — The  Van  Camp  Packing  Com¬ 
pany’s  canning  factory  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.,  will  not 
operate  this  season.  Plans  for  operation  of  the  plant, 
announced  some  time  ago,  have  been  rescinded  because 
of  the  condition  of  the  canned  foods  market. 


Making  Improvements — The  Louden  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  are  making  an  addition  of  an 
office  and  warehouse  200  feet  long  and  140  feet  wide 
to  their  present  factory  building. 


Extensive  Additions — Caroon  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Fowler, 
Ind.,  are  making  extensive  additions  and  improvements 
to  their  plant.  The  office  is  being  enlarged,  com  capac¬ 
ity  is  being  doubled,  a  new  addition  28x105  feet  is 
being  built  adjoining  the  present  cook  room,  which  will 
accommodate  the  new  tomato  and  pumpkin  depart¬ 
ments.  In  addition  an  up-to-date  restaurant  will  be 
built  where  clean  and  wholesome  food  will  be  served 
employees  at  nominal  cost. 


To  Double  Capacity — ^The  tomato  cannery  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Canning  Company,  Columbia,  Tenn.,  plans  to 
double  the  capacity  for  this  season. 


Another  Plant — ^The  Marshall  Vinegar  Works,  of 
Marshalltown,  Iowa,  has  completed  negotiations  for  a 
pickle  plant  at  Independence,  Iowa.  This  is  the  third 
plant  located  by  the  company  in  the  last  few  weeks. 


Enlarging  Plant — Many  improvements  are  planned 
by  the  Iowa  Canning  Co.  at  the  upper  Vinton  plant  this 
season,  including  the  erection  of  a  new  office  building 
and  the  installation  of  machinery  for  canning  pumpkin 
and  string  beans. 

Specifications  for  the  office  building  call  for  a  one- 
story  brick  structure  38x28  feet,  with  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences  for  handling  the  large  volume  of  business  in 
connection  with  the  two  canning  plants  at  Vinton  and 
factories  at  Garrison,  Shellsburg  and  La  Porte  City. 
For  years  the  office  has  occupied  a  small  section  of  the 
large  factory  and  storage  building. 


Improvements  Made — The  Royal  Canning  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Ogden,  Utah,  of  which  A.  S.  Daggett,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Utah  Canners  Association,  is  manager, 
found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
and  decided  to  raise  the  roof  of  a  one-story  portion  of 
the  existing  building  which  was  56x130  feet  and  to 
build  a  second  floor  over  the  one-story  portion  of  the 
cannery. 

The  space  thus  gained  was  used  for  a  spice  room  18x 
18  feet,  a  catsup  room  18x60  feet,  and  the  balance  was 
devoted  to  storage.  The  large  space  formerly  used  for 
can  storage  is  thus  released  and  will  be  used  for  bean 
grading  equipment. 

The  novel  feature  embraced  in  raising  the  roof  was 
the  application  of  jacks  which  are  commonly  used  in 
grain  elevator  construction.  This  particular  jack  is 
made  to  travel  continuously  on  a  1-inch  steel  rod  and 
when  used  in  the  construction  of  grain  elevators  is  the 
means  by  which  the  concrete  forms  are  moved  upward. 
The  company  feels  that  very  considerable  expense  has 
been  saved  by  employing  this  method. 


Salmon  Canners  to  Advertise — North  Pacific  Coast 
salmon  packers,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Northwest 
Salmon  Canners’  Association,  have  planned  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  a  three-year  period.  It  was  decided 
to  spend  $250,000  annually  telling  of  the  food  value  of 
canned  salmon. 

Arthur  W.  Wittig,  president  of  the  association,  has 
appointed  a  committee  composed  of  C.  J.  Sebastian, 
H.  0.  Roberts  and  E.  B.  Hanley,  to  handle  the  cam¬ 
paign. 


Buys  Alaska  Cannery — Another  big  Alaska  cannery 
deal  involving  Puget  Sound  interests  was  revealed  re¬ 
cently  with  the  purchase  of  the  Alaska  General  Fish¬ 
eries  at  Anchorage  by  the  Far-west  Fisheries,  Inc.,  of 
Seattle. 

The  Anchorage  plant,  with  a  yearly  capacity  of 
50,000  cases,  will  increase  the  output  of  the  Seattle 
firm  to  200,000  cases  annually. 

The  Farwest  Fisheries,  with  a  capacity  of  150,000 
cases  before  this  latest  acquisition,  already  was  one  of 
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TO  ADVERTISE  CANNED  PEACHES 


CALIFORNIA  canned  cling  peaches  are  to  be  given 
world-wide  exploitation  this  year  through  the 
medium  of  a  merchandising  campaign  entered 
into  jointly  by  canning  peach  interests  and  the  Kellogg 
Company,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  manufacturers  of  cereal 
foods.  Announcement  that  arrangements  had  been 
completed  for  the  project  was  made  here  today  by  the 
Canners  League  of  California. 

Results  attained  last  year  in  popularizing  the  State’s 
canned  cling  peaches  in  the  consuming  markets  the 
world  over  prompted  the  California  canners  and  the 
Kellogg  organization  to  extend  the  scope  of  operations 
during  the  present  year.  The  campaign,  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  will  get  under  way  immediately. 

The  plans  contemplate  special  sales  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  domestic  and  foreign  retail  stores,  which 
will  feature  canned  peaches  in  combination  with  cereals, 
a  national  advertising  program,  the  distribution  of 
more  than  400,000  pieces  of  colored  lithograph  display 
matter  and  other  approved  measures  of  exploitation. 
Direction  of  the  project  will  be  handled  entirely  by  the 
Kellogg  Company,  which  possesses  facilities  at  home 
and  abroad  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  enterprise.  . 

The  canners  of  the  State  see  in  this  merchandising 
effort  a  means  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  the 
immense  cling  peach  crop.  Last  year’s  crop,  which  was 
severely  damaged  by  spring  frosts  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  the  center  of  the  canning  peach  industry,  pro¬ 
duced  a  pack  of  7,972,086  cases,  while  in  1928  produc¬ 
tion  established  a  record  output  of  14,811,606  cases, 
sufficient  to  fill  nearly  15,000  freight  cars. 

It  is  expected  that  another  large  crop  will  be  har¬ 
vested  this  summer. 


New  Cannery — The  Cutler-Lobingier  Packing  Co. 
has  awarded  the  Austin  Co.  of  California,  the  contract 
for  design  and  construction  of  a  new  $250,000  cannery 
and  warehouse  at  Oakland,  Cal.  The  company  are  pack¬ 
ers  of  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  building  will  be  of  one 
story,  252  by  470  feet.  Structural  steel  requirements 
will  be  180  tons.  On  completion  early  this  summer,  400 
workers  will  be  employed  in  the  building. 


Chain  Stores  Become  Political  Issue — We  understand 
that  in  several  midwestern  states  some  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  spring  elections  are  including  promises  of  re¬ 
strictive  legislation  if  elected.  It  is  not  yet  clear  how 
seriously  such  issues  will  be  backed  by  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  but  meanwhile,  however,  the  unfavorable  publicity 
(whether  or  not  justified)  is  having  its  effect  on  chain 
store  operations  in  some  localities,  especially  smaller 
communities. 


New  Britain  Independents  Organize — Fifty  independent  gro- 
cei'b  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  have  formed  the  United  Grocers  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  chain  stores  in  that  city.  The  newly- 
organized  group  is  to  be  incorporated  with  a  capitalization  of 
$50,000.  Although  the  main  purpose  of  the  group  is  to  fight  com¬ 
petition  and  opposition  of  the  chains,  it  is  also  planned  to  carry 
on  extensive  group  buying,  advertising  and  merchandising  activ¬ 
ities.  It  is  believed  that  the  United  Grocers  will  develop  into  a 
voluntary  chain. 
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the  largest  salmon  cannery  concerns  on  Puget  Sound. 
It  operates  the  biggest  floating  cannery  in  the  North¬ 
west  at  Neah  Bay  and  also  a  plant  at  Anacortes. 


Pineapple  Company  Director — The  Haiku  Pineapple 
Company,  of  San  Francisco,  Ca.,  and  Haiku,  Island  of 
Maui,  T.  H.,  has  elected  Harry  B.  Penhallow  as  director, 
succeeding  George  U.  Hind,  who  has  tendered  his  res¬ 
ignation.  Mr.  Penhallow  is  manager  of  the  Wailulu 
Sugar  Company,  whose  plantation  is  near  the  pineapple 
land's. 


Report  of  MacMarr  Company — ^The  annual  report  of 
the  MacMarr  Company  for  1929  has  been  released  and 
net  earnings  of  $2,173,523  were  indicated.  This  concern 
was  formed  early  in  1929  as  a  merger  of  about  twenty- 
five  smaller  grocery  chains  doing  business  in  the  Far 
Western  States.  Executive  offices  for  California  and 
Arizona,  as  well  as  the  general  buying  offices,  are  main¬ 
tained  in  Greater  San  Francisco,  with  Vice-President 
C.  T.  Marr  in  charge. 


Dairy  Merger  Completed — Four  dairy  and  dairy 
products  companies  of  the  Canadian  border  have  be¬ 
come  affiliated  with  the  Borden  Milk  Co.,  of  New  York, 
according  to  an  official  statement  from  Windsor,  Ont. 
The  four  companies  are  Walkerside  Dairy,  Ltd.,  Wind¬ 
sor  City  Dairy,  Ballantyne  Dairies.  Ltd.,  and  Westgate 
Ice  Cream,  Ltd. 


Dominion  Canners  Absorb  Two  Canneries— The 
strategically  located  canning  plants,  heretofore  know^n 
as  the  Farmers’  Canning  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Mission,  and  the 
Ashcroft  Canners,  Ltd.,  of  Ashcroft,  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Dominion  Canners  (B.  C.),  Ltd.,  with 
headquarters  in  Vancouver.  The  addition  of  these  two 
firms  brings  the  company’s  chain  of  canning  factories 
up  to  eight. 

Besides  the  head  offices  and  big  plant  in  Vancouver, 
the  company  also  has  two  canning  factories  at  Kelowna 
and  one  each  in  Keremeos,  Oliver  and  Penticton. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale— Machinery 

FOR  SALE — 200,  250  and  300  ^1.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves. 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Double  Morral  Huskers,  guaranteed  good 
as  new.  Also;  all  roller  chain  Peerless  Huskers. 
guaranteed  in  good  operating  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1741  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Huntley  Monitor-Thomas  Tomato  Washer  and 
Scalder,  18’  belt. 

1  Robins  National  Tomato  Peeler  complete. 

1  25  H.  P.  Horizontal  Engine. 

2  Pulp  Fillers  for  No.  1  cans. 

All  in  first  class  working  order.  Attractive  prices. 
The  Torsch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — All  Monel  Metal  Langsenkamp  Chili  Sauce 
machine  in  perfect  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1744  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Monitor  Pea  Cleaner;  Field  Conveyors  to 
Viners;  Tanks;  Hutchinson  hand  operated  Tomato 
Filler;  Steam  Pumps;  Injectors;  large  assortment  of 
Pulleys,  Hangers  and  Bevelled  Gears;  Book-keeper’s 
Desk;  Safes. 

Oswego  Preserving  Co. ,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Monitor  No.  2  Bean  Cutter. 

1  Chisholm-Scott  Bean  Snipper. 

2  Circular  Peerless  Exhausts. 

A  number  of  good  Screens  for  Colossus  Grader; 

3  5-16”,  1  9-16”,  1  7-16”,  1  11-32”,  and  2  9-32”. 

_ Thomas  &  Co..  Frederick,  Md. _ 

FOR  SALE  — Four  400  gallon  tank  wagons  for  use  in 
carting  spray  material.  About  12,000  sanitary  tall 
No.  1  cans  in  wood  cases.  All  very  cheap. 

Estate  of  A.  Brakeley,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE  —A  bargain.  One  Five  Grade  Monitor  String 
Bean  Grader.  Factory  rebuilt  and  guaranteed  as 
good  as  new. 

Address  Box  A-1748  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  -  Boiler,  Ames  make,  length  16’,  diameter 
of  shell  66’,  diameter  of  flues  4i”,  used  about  three 
years.  Also  Cochran  Water  Heater,  Worthington 
Steam  Pump  and  Stack  for  the  above.  Also  other 
canning  machinery.  All  in  good  condition. 

Manlius  Improvement  Co.,  Manlius,  N.  Y, 

FOR  SALE  -3  Tuc  Huskers,  used  very  little,  fine  con¬ 
dition,  Cheap  at  Crumpton,  Md. 

D.  E.  Foote  &  Co. ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE —  1-M  &  S  4  Pocket  Cooker,  Filler  in  •  fine 
condition,  complete  with  Temperature  Regulator 
$175.00;  1-Peerless  Husker  $75.00  1-20  h.  p.  Motor 
220  voltes  60  cycle  $100.00;  1-Westinghouse  d.  c. 
Dynamo  2i  Amp.  3  k.  w.  with  Switch  Board  $40.00. 

A.  R.  Hunt,  Executor,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — One  Sheboygan  Gear  Driven  Washer  with 
large  water  capacity,  purchased  in  1925. 

Fuhremann  Canning  Co.,  Appleton,  Wis. 

FOR  SALE— One  Ayars  Exhaust  Box.  Good  condition. 

John  E.  Diament  Co.,  Cedarville,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Continuous  Cooker  for  No.  2,  No. 
2J  and  No.  3  cans.  First  class  condition.  Price  rea¬ 
sonable. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE — New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 

Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 


Wanted — Machinery 


WANTED —  Max  Ams  No.  128  Double  Seamer,  1917  or 
later  model,  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1740  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— A  Double  Seaming  Closing  machine  with 
hand  lever,  motor  driven. 

F.  Seidel,  61  Furman  Crescent,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  exchange  a  No.  2  Labelling  Machine 
and  a  No.  2  Boxer  for  a  No.  3  Labeller  and  a  No.  3 
Boxer. 

Sherwood  Canning  Co.,  Sherwood,  Md. 

WANTED — 1  dozen  Pea  Hopper  Trucks,  about  58”x34” 
inside.  Discharge  on  side. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED — To  purchase  Chisholm  Scott  Viner  complete. 
Must  be  in  first  class  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1749  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — To  buy  second  hand  Filler  for  No.  10  Tom¬ 
ato  Pulp. 

The  Owensboro  Conserve  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


For  Sale — Faetorlea 


CANNERY  FOR  SALE — Splendid  opportunity  for 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  heart  of  the 
fruit  district  of  New  Jersey.  Two  trunk  lines  adjoin¬ 
ing  factory.  Can  be  bought  reasonably. 

Address  Box  A-1747  care  of  The  Canning  Trade, 
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FOR  SALE — Canning  Factory  located  in  Central  Dela¬ 
ware  equipped  for  Tomatoes  and  Stringless  Beans. 
Large  acreage  in  Tomatoes,  Stringless  Beans,  Peas, 
Lima  Beans,  Beets,  Spinach  can  be  secured,  also  any 
quantity  Peaches  and  Apples.  Factory  in  splendid 
repair  and  for  sale  very  reasonably. 

Address  Box  A- 1745  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale— Seed 

SEED  FOR  SALE — “Build  the  foundation  of  your 
tomato  crop  on  the  solid  rock  of  Indiana  Baltimore 
quality.”  For  full  information  write 

Kenneth  N.  Rider,  Sec’y,  Indiana  Canners 
Association,  Matthews,  Indiana. 

FOR  SALE— 3000  pounds  Wax  Bean  Seed  Sure  Crop  or 
New  Kidney  Wax  Associated  Seed  Growers  1929 
growing. 

The  Torsch-Summers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Tomato  Seed.  Genuine  Marglobe  Tomato 
Seed  certified  by  the  Maryland  Seed  Certification 
Board.  Also  selected  Tri-State  Radebaugh. 

Tri-State  Packers  Association, 

Easton,  Md. 

FORS^^^^ 

Spot  Pea  Seed— Alaskas  8ic  lb. 

Green  Admirals  10c  lb. 

Freight  allowed  in  carlots  of  80,000  lbs. 

Spot  Seed  Beans  New  Crop. 

Giant  Stringless  20c  lb.  Burpee  Stringless  20c  lb. 
Bountifuls  22c  lb.  New  Stringless  Kidney  Wax  22c  lb. 
Henderson  Bush  Lima  14c  lb. 

All  other  varieties  of  standard  Beans  at  reasonable 
prices.  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons, 

201  Washington  St.,  New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE— 3,000  pounds  Giant  Stringless  Green,  500 
pounds  Round  Pod  Kidney  Wax  Bean  Seed,  Western 
grown. 

New  Era  Canning  Co. ,  New  Era,  Mich. 

FOR  SALE— Golden  Bantam  and  Hickox  Corn  Seed. 
Germination,  1929  crop. 

Snider  Packing  Corp., Temple  Bldg.,  Rochester, N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— Have  good  lot  Narrow  Grain  Corn  Seed 
for  sale  or  exchange  for  Stoll’s  Evergreen. 

Address  Box  A-1751  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Miscellaneous  —  For  Sale 

An  organization  of  food  experts  has  perfected  a  selling 
service  covering  towns  over  5000  population  in  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Miss¬ 
ouri,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  and  are  desirous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  limited  number  of  manufacturers  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  selling  the  jobber  and  retailer  in  these 
towns.  Write  us  for  full  particulars. 

Address  Box  A-1736  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  —Fancy  Whole  Tomato  Pulp,  good  color; 
low  mold  count  104  or  better  specific  gravity  in  5  gal¬ 
lon  cans. 

Owensboro  Conserve  Co.,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


For  Sale — Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants.  Bonny  Best,  Marglobe 
and  Greater  Baltimore.  Shipments  April  15th  to 
June  15th.  Stocky,  graded  and  hand  selected  plants. 
Shipping  capacity  million  per  day.  We  guarantee 
good  order  delivery  and  plants  that  will  please  the 
most  critical  canning  trade.  Millions  of  Cabbage  and 
Sweet  Potato  Plants  also.  Wire  or  write  to 

J.  P.  Councill  Co. ,  Cairo,  Ga.  or  Franklin,  Va. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Closing  Machine  Service  Men.  We  require  a  number 
of  men  thoroughly  experienced  in  setting  up  and  operating 
Closing  Machines,  also  experienced  on  automatic  can  making 
machinery,  highly  desirable  permanent  position  for  A-1  men. 
Write  fully  giving  experience  and  salary. 

Address  Box  982,  303  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED— We  have  an  interesting  opportunity  to  offer  a  practi¬ 
cal  canner  familiar  with  vegetable  and  fruit  canning  and  preser¬ 
ving.  Superior  home  conditions.  Private  enterprise.  Must 
have  excellent  references.  Splendid  chance  for  the  right  man. 

Address  Box  B-1743  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation — Wanted 


WANTED — Position  as  Manager  or  Superintendent  of  cannery 
packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Experience  covers  building  and 
rebuilding  plants.  Field,  office  and  sales.  Can  get  lowest  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  produce  quality  pack.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1738  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -  Position  by  quality  Pea  packer.  18  years  experience 
in  all  departments.  Best  references. 

Address  Box  B-1739  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Position  as  factory  Superintendent  in  a  canning  plant. 
20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1742  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent,  by  young 
man,  with  10  years  experience  as  Manager  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning  plant,  experienced  in  handling  a  full  line. 

Address  Box  B-1731  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  or  Superintendent  by  young 
man  with  wide  experience.  Packer  of  all  lines  of  vegetables, 
fruits  and  a  full  line  of  table  condiments  in  tin  and  glass.  Can 
handle  all  branches  of  the  business,  field,  office,  factory  and  ware¬ 
house.  Can  handle  all  classes  of  labor,  build  and  equip  any  size 

filant.  Will  consider  any  reasonable  offer  to  become  permanent- 
y  located  the  year  round.  Not  looking  for  easy  choice  job.  A-1 
references.  Available  at  once. 

Address  Box  B-1736  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — Man  29  years  of  age,  married  and  with  a 
clean  record  desires  year  round  position  with  canner  packing 
Peas  and  Corn.  Am  capable  of  handling  entire  factory  canning 
peas,  corn,  pumpkin,  carrots,  beets,  mixed  vegetables  and  many 
other  fresh  or  winter  packs. 

Address  Box  B-1746  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATION  WANTED — 16  years  experience  in  canning  Tom¬ 
atoes,  Green  Beans  and  Sweet  Potatoes.  Can  plan  your  build¬ 
ing,  install  machinery  and  handle  closing  machines,  foreman  or 
manager  would  like  connection  at  once  with  reliable  company, 
can  furnish  reference. 

Address  P.  O.  Box  III,  Clever,  Mo. 

POSITION  WANTED— By  first  class  packer  of  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Can  also  build  and  equip  most  any  size  plant.  Have 
about  25  years  experience  in  canning  and  building.  Am  also  a 
machinist. 

Address  Box  B-1720  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Contultanta  to  the  Canning  Induatry 

CHEMISTS,  BACTERIOLOGISTS 

Spoilage  Inveatigationa 

U.  S.  Licensed  Graders  of  Canned  Foods  j 

15  S.  GAY  STREET  M 

BALTIMORE,  MD.  0 


Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

IVrile  for  circular 

The  Sinclaiir-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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50  Years  of  Service  to  Conners  \ 

Thos.  J.  Meehem  &  Co.,  Inc, 

(  Tho*.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Conners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot  Bikers. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 


801  E.  Piratt  Street 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  American  Can  Company  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices.  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  1  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  .  .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINiAS  Of  TIN  ElATC  ^  SiACK  IRON  -  CALVANtdCD  IRON  -  f  ieR( 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality, 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co. 

Moacow,  Idaho 


April  21,  1930 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goo^;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date, 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  ^Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

white  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . . 

Peeled.  Na  2% . . . . 

Larre,  No.  2^ . 

Peeled,  No.  2^ . . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . - . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2^ . 

Medium,  No.  2^ . . . . 

Small,  Na  2% . . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  8.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANS^ 

Plain,  No.  1 . 66 

Na  2  . . . 

No.  3  . - 

In  Sauce,  18  oz . 76 

No.  1  . 66 

No.  2%  .  1.40 

No.  10  .  4.60 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  Na  2..  .90 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.60 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.20 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 1.00 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  6.60 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  6.00 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.40 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Medium  Green .  1.86 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Green  and  White .  1.55 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Freeh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 .  1.06 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 .  1.76 

8-16,  No.  2 . - 

15-20,  No.  3 . 1.60 

Cut,  No.  2 .  1.16 

Cut,  No.  10 .  6.00 

Whole,  No.  10 . 6.00 

Diced,  No.  10 .  6.00 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . .96 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  4.26 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 96 

Diced,  No.  10 .  4.25 


N.Y. 

8.16 

8.10 

8.20 

8.25 

iiSi 

2.70 

2.66 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 

8.00 


1.06 

6.60 


1.16 


1.00 

Out 


1.50 

9.00 


1.90 


1.20 


6.60 


1.16 

4.76 


6.00 


CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . . . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.30  . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.35  . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 .  1.46  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.40  . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 97^4  1-16 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 95  . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co .  1.06  . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  8 .  1.10 

Split.  No.  10 . —  3.26 

MIXED  VEGETTABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.60 


1.16 

8.90 


Fancy,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

1.05 

5.00 

1.16 

6.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

1.35 

1.46 

Nol  in  . 

6.60 

PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . — 

.86 

1.85 

1.70 

1.46 

1.40 

1.86 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  5  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

1.10 

1.00 

1.02% 

1.00 

1.06 

6.76 

6.50 

No.  4  Early  June,  Is . 

.70 

PUMPKIN* 

SUndard,  No.  2% . 

1.00 

1.26 

L^% 

6.M 

4.00 

CANNED  VEGETABLES- 
SAUER  KRAUT* 


-Continned 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.10 

No.  2%  . 

1.10 

No.  3  . 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

3.80 

4.50 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

.90 

t  .95 

No.  2%  . — 

1.26 

No.  3  . 

1.36 

tl.40 

No.  10  . 

3.90 

*4.00 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

1.20 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

. 

1.80 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

1.40 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  0.  B . 

Na  2%  . . 

1.70 

*1.70 

Na  3  . 

1.76 

*1.76 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

*4.26 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1.. 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

No.  10  . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Na  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 


.67  Vj 
.65 
1.00 
.96 
1.66 
1.60 
5.00 
4.76 
.60 
.60 
.90 
.90 
1.55 
1.60 
4.25 
4.20 


1.55 

4.40 


TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

Na  10,  Whole  Stock. . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


.56 

4.60 

.60 

4.26 


.60 

4.86 

.52% 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  Na  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  Na  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


3.76 

1.60 

4.60 

2.25 

3.00 


1.85 

7.26 


CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy.  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 


1.40 

1.76 


4.76 

2.15 

2.76 
3.00 

1.46 

i.'fs 


2.65 

12.76 


1.60 

1.86 


12.00 

3.10 

3.40 


No.  10 
PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yrflow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Seconds,  Yellow,  Na  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  Na  8 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  8 . 

Peeled,  No.  8 . 

Unpeeled,  No.  10....~ . 

Peeled,  No.  10 - - - 


2.15 

2.65 


1.60 


14.00 

3.25 

3.60 

3.76 


1.20 

5.25 

2.20 

2.76 

2.90 

1.30 


1.46 

1.20 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 
Balto. 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup .  1.10 

No.  3  .  1.60 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup....  1.26 

No.  3  .  1.76 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%..  2.75 

Choice  .  3.60 

Fancy  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.86 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.70 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Ssrrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  Na  2 .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  4.00 

No.  lOs  .  14.76 


N.Y. 


2.96 

3.80 


9.26 


2.60 

2.46 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.50 

10.00 


3.66 

12.76 


Canned  Fish 


1.16 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 


4.00 

2.20 


2.87% 


6.60  6.00 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz .  1.10 

16  oz.  .  1.40 

17  oz .  1.45 

18  oz.  . . . 

19  oz.  .  1.76 

Standard,  No.  2,  Factory,  18  oz . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases.  4  doz . 

%-ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz .  1.25 

5  oz . 1.S5 

8  oz . 2.50 

10  oz.  .  2.70 

Selects,  6  oz .  2.60 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 .  3.60 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.60 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.45 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.65  1.70 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . . .  1.80  1.70 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  Keyless  . 

%  Oil,  Decorated  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

%  Oil,  Carton  . 

44  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

California,  %,  per  case . 

Oval,  No.  1 . 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  %3  . 

White,  %s  .  14.00  11.26 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . 

Blue  Fin,  Is . 

Striped,  %b  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %8  . - . . 

Yellow,  Is  ~ 


1.66 

4.86 

2.86 
1.56 
2.16 


t3.60 

14.76 

t8.60 

t4.75 

t3.16 

tl6.00 

*3.40 


8.00 


7.60 

14.60 

6.60 

12.60 
7.60 

14.26 
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AN  EPISODE 
OF  PERSONALIZED 
SERVICE 

“Up  from  the  Kills  of  MarylanJ’ 

.  .  a  macKine  witli  no  relation  to 
our  equipment  stops  dead  .  .  it  must 
Ke  replaced.  W^e  are  aslsed  to  find 
a  duplicate. 

For  customer-friends  .  .  of  Course! 
A  “spare”  located  in  tKe  plant  of 
anotKer  customer-friend  .  .  it  goes 
by  truck  tKe  same  nigKt,  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  resumed  in  tbe  morning  . 
at  seven  o’clock. 

.  .  just  a  bit  of  exercise  for  our  ovn 
emergency  man. 


V 


A4echanical  Service 


.  .  vritk  botli  tke  will  and  facility  to  overcome  all  ohstacles. 

CAN5  are  our  stock  in  trade  .  .  kut  our  Service  Of 
Supply  reackes  keyond  tke  delivery  of  our  *  product  to 
assure  continuous  plant  operation  .  .  ius  a  kour>per>day 
assurance  on  our  part. 

BanECANt 

are  just  as  ^ood  as  cans  are  made  .  .  kut  tke  service  tkat 
backs  tkem  is,  for  numerous  reasons,  closer  to  your  own 
ideals  wken  emergencies  arise. 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATIOrj 

BOYLE  PLanT"8Il  S -WOLFE  ST-BALTKMORE ■  MO* 


BALTIMORE, 


Jobbers  Not  Functioning — Chain  Stores  Only  Buyers — 
Holdings  Show  Heavy  Consumption — Peas  Join  the 
“all  out”  Class — Prices  Moving  to  Lower  Levels — 
Better  Business  Expected. 

INFLUENCES — Reports  from  various  sections  say 
that  the  only  buyers  in  the  market  are  chain  store 
men,  and  that  the  jobbers  are  falling  down  on  their 
end  dismally.  As  they  put  it,  the  jobbers  are  not  func¬ 
tioning.  And  yet  it  is  these  same  jobbers,  down  in 
Washington,  who  are  trying  to  keep  what  is  left  of 
the  big  meat  packers  from  undoing  one  of  the  most 
unjust  and  most  unique  law  enactments  ever  entered 
under  any  form  of  government  —  we  refer  to  the 
Packers’  Consent  Decree.  And  why  are  they  thus 
busy?  To  keep  these  big  meat  packers  from  func¬ 
tioning  as  distributors,  as  they  very  well  know  they 
will  function  if  they  can  wipe  out  this  blotch  on  the 
fair  name  of  law — this  Consent  Decree.  For,  it  should 
be  recalled,  this  Consent  Decree  came  into  being  be¬ 
cause  when  the  distributors  failed  to  function,  as  they 
are  failing  today,  the  big  five  meat  packers  stepped  in 
and  showed  the  world  what  real  food  distribution 
meant.  The  jobbers  could  not  stand  that,  and  so  they 
went  crying  to  the  Government  for  protection,  and 
they  got  it — in  the  form  of  this  Consent  Decree.  It 
has  always  been  a  mystery  what  sort  of  influence,  or 
manner  of  lobbying,  they  were  able  to  bring  upon 
Congress  to  get  the  result  they  did.  That  was  in  the 
clays  when  Harding  was  President,  and  the  famous 
Mr.  Daugherty,  his  chief  advisor,  and  the  latter  was 
always  ready  to  give  “the  boys”  anything  they  asked. 
Now,  ten  years  later,  when  the  Government  shows 
some  signs  of  returning  sanity  and  decency,  the  old 
enemy,  the  non-functioning  jobber,  is  found  fighting 
to  prevent  the  restitution  of  the  unquestioned  rights 
of  the  big  packers.  The  chain  stores  have  proved  a 
greater  threat  than  ever  the  packers  did,  but  these 
daughty  champions  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  (save 
the  mark!!)  make  no  move  to  have  a  Consent  Decree 
launched  against  them.  Why  not,  if  this  Consent  De¬ 
cree  is  so  right  and  just? 


APRIL  21,  1930 


The  reason  the  canned  foods  market  is  dead,  and 
that  the  only  buyers  in  the  market  are  chain  store 
buyers,  is  because  these  latter  are  functioning,  con¬ 
tinuing  to  serve  out  foods  of  all  kinds  to  the  public, 
and  thereby  making  what  market  there  is  for  the 
canners’  goods.  If  the  packers  were  in  now,  they  too 
would  be  functioning,  and  the  canner’s  place  would 
be  just  twice  as  good  as  it  is.  To  us  that  seems  to  be 
a  market  consideration.  Cuss  the  chains  as  much  as 
you  please — and  we  hold  no  brief  for  them — but  they 
have  been  the  salvation  of  the  canned  foods  market 
before,  and  they  are  now,  and  we  would  like  to  see 
this  even  more  effective  distributing  force — ^the  big 
packers  —  helping  out  right  now.  Set  the  chains 
against  the  big  meat  packers  and  we  would  get  some 
action — and  the  canners  could  chuckle.  There  is  not  a 
fight  in  a  carload  of  jobbers. 

Holdings — About  the  first  of  April  there  was  re¬ 
ceived  a  statement  of  the  holdings  of  canned  foods 
in  canners’  and  distributors’  hands,  as  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31st,  1929.  It  was  too  late  to  be  of  any  use,  and 
we^  have  made  no  reference  to  it.  The  only  thing  it 
showed  was  that  consumption  of  canned  foods  was 
very  much  heavier  than  ever  before;  that  within  the 
short  time  of  about  two  months  after  the  close  of 
active  canning,  the  stocks  of  goods  had  been  reduced 
about  50  per  cent.  This  feature  is  worthy  of  com¬ 
ment,  because  it  is  seen  quite  clearly  today  that  that 
ratio  of  consumption  has  continued  right  on  and  now 
the  spot  stocks  of  canned  foods  are  practically  ex¬ 
hausted.  For  instance:  the  1929  pea  pack  amounted 
to  18,530,000  cases.  On  December  31st  the  holding 
report  shows  but  10,082,000  cases  of  all  kinds  in  all 
hands ;  and  a  report  this  week  says  that  there  are  less 
than  300,000  cases  now  held  in  Wisconsin,  and  in  a 
large  way  this  is  regarded  as  about  all  the  spot  peas 
in  existence.  Analyze  that  and  you  will  see  that  con¬ 
sumption  is  marching  on  without  interruption  and  in 
a  most  steady,  forceful  manner.  Last  year’s  pea  pack 
was  the  greatest  of  all  staples,  and  if  peas  are  down 
to  the  present  showing,  other  staples  may  be  written 
down  as  in  similar  condition,  at  least  proportionately. 
And  that  is  the  real  situation. 

The  onestion  of  the  moment  is  not  as  to  canned 
foods  holdings,  for  all  men  realize  that  they  are  at  the 
vanishing  noint.  It  is  rather  more  serious.  Canned 
foods  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  reducing  prices 
in  keeping  with  practically  all  other  food  items,  and 
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that  is  estimated  at  about  10  per  cent  lower  than  they 
were  January  1st,  1930.  What’s  made  other  foods  de¬ 
cline?  Not  any  action  of  the  consumers,  who  though 
spending  money  more  carefully  and  conservatively 
than  for  years,  have  not  stopped  eating.  So  the  re¬ 
tailer  finds  demand  about  as  usual.  The  wholesalers 
and  jobbers  have  ceased  buying,  and  in  turn  it  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  quite  well  understood  that  the  banks  are 
back  of  that  feeling.  And  there  you  have  the  trouble, 
a  wet  blanket  being  spread  over  business,  in  the  pro¬ 
fessed  effort  to  protect  customers  from  losses,  due  to 
declines  which  may  happen.  The  canners  are  feeling 
the  same  thing,  or  will  feel  it  when  they  come  in  for 
their  usual  bank  loans  in  preparation  for  the  new  sea¬ 
son.  How  has  this  caused  the  10  per  cent  reduction  in 
food  prices  in  the  retail  stores?  You  have  the  answer 
in  our  own  industry.  In  face  of  a  known  (dangerous) 
shortage  of  spot  supplies,  tomatoes,  for  instance,  the 
market  prices  have  steadily  declined.  So  to  induce 
business,  holders  of  tomatoes,  although  they  know' 
they  are  worth  more  money,  are  letting  them  go  at 
lower  prices.  These  sales  are  made  mainly  to  chains, 
and  the  chain  invariably  puts  the  goods  out  to  the 
public  on  the  basis  of  its  cost.  And  what  is  true  about 
tomatoes,  is  true  about  all  other  foods,  because  the 
distributors  have  not  shut  down  on  canned  foods 
alone,  but  on  all  products. 

Market  Changes — Changes  in  the  market  quotations 
this  week  are  not  numerous.  Corn  has  gone  off  in 
this  market,  with  extra  standard  crushed  now  quoted 
down  to  $1.10  and  standard  at  97i/jc.  A  good  many 
corn  canners,  holding  small  lots,  seem  anxious  to  clean 
out,  and  this  is  the  inevitable  result.  All  of  them  seem 
to  be  set  on  cleaning  out,  and  this  holds  throughout 
the  country. 

New  spinach  prices  are  noted  this  week,  slightly 
lower  than  last  week.  The  smaller  pack  in  (California 
has  not  affected  the  general  market  as  anticipated.  If 
the  spring  holds  off  much  longer,  spinach  ought  to  go 
to  a  premium.  Too  much  heat  in  the  Central  West,  in 
spots,  too  much  drought  almost  everywhere,  and  too 
little  warmth  and  no  warm  rain  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  country  this  spring,  may  be  written  down  as 
the  cause  for  uneasiness  over  the  bad  condition  of  all 
early  crops. 

Tomatoes  are  almost  without  price  changes  this 
week,  although  it  is  generally  said  that  the  market 
has  recovered  somewhat  from  its  break.  There  seems 
to  be  a  better  feeling,  and  as  the  Florida  pack  cannot 
be  used  as  a  club  this  year — for  it  is  not  even  a  tiny 
switch — things  may  pick  up  as  better  weather  comes 
along.  It  is  said  the  summer  will  see  a  great  boom  in 
all  business,  the  stock  market  and  all  else.  Let’s 
hope  so. 

Price  changes  in  the  fruit  list  all  show  a  downward 
tendency.  Here  is  another  item  which  holders  seem 
anxious  to  clean  out  before  the  new  season.  Crop  con¬ 
ditions  in  this  section  are  not  very  favorable  for  fruit. 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  recurring  frosts  and 
actual  freezes  have  caught  some  of  the  blossoms, 
though  the  trouble  may  not  be  apparent  until  later. 

As  an  evidence  of  how  late  and  backward  this 
spring  is  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  we  might  cite  the  fact 
that  the  shad  and  herring  run  has  not  yet  taken  place, 
and  the  fishermen  say  the  weather  is  too  cool.  It  is  a 
fact  that  there  has  not  been  a  warm  rain  this  season ; 
and  yet  the  trees  have  gone  about  their  business  bud¬ 
ding  and  blossoming  on  time.  Frosts  have  occurred, 
as  we  have  said,  and  may  have  caught  tree  fruit. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 


Canned  Foods  Reducing  in  Price  With  All  Other  Food 
Products  —  Good  Demand  for  Low-Priced  Goods  — 
Futures  Very  Quiet — Increased  Grapefruit  Pack — 
No.  2  Tomatoes  Back  at  90c  —  Com  Unchanged  — 
Good  Business  on  Spinach  —  Salmon  Better  —  Sar¬ 
dines  Firmer. 

New  York,  April  17,  1930. 

The  market — a  general  lowering  of  commodity 
prices  throghout  the  country  is  blamed  for  the 
lack  of  interest  here  in  spot  canned  foods,  unless 
such  goods  are  offered  cheaply.  Significant  in  this  re¬ 
spect  is  the  report  of  the  A.  &  P.,  showing  that  for  91 
cents  a  consumer  now  obtains  goods  which  cost  him  $1 
last  fall.  This  price  recession  has  been  made  on  almost 
every  food  product,  and  canned  foods  are  no  exception. 
Whether  this  indicates  a  general  downward  revision  of 
future  prices  or  not,  it  seems  to  show  that  spot  goods 
now  on  hand  will  be  moved  only  at  prices  attractive  to 
buyers,  regardless  of  smallness  of  stocks  or  of  demand. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  seems  to  be  overcome  by 
the  fact  that  the  present  demand  is  strong,  but  for 
goods  at  low  prices. 

There  has  been  very  little  business  consummated  in 
this  market  during  the  week.  Futures  are  almost  list¬ 
less,  and  spot  sales  are  only  made,  as  stated  above, 
when  the  price  appeals  to  the  buyer.  There  have  been 
no  drastic  price  declines.  On  the  contrary,  first  hands 
have  maintained  quotations  fairly  well  this  week,  but 
at  the  cost  of  sales.  It  is  true  that  Southern  tomatoes 
have  firmed  considerably,  the  market  now  being  back 
on  a  basis  of  90c  for  standard  2s,  but  this  does  not 
affect  the  general  situation  and  Southern  tomatoes  at 
85c  or  even  87V2C  were  too  cheap.  The  offering  of  Flor¬ 
ida  new  pack  tomatoes  at  82i/^c  to  85c  brought  about 
the  weakness  in  Southern  tomatoes,  but  the  first  flurry 
is  over  and  it  is  not  thought  that  Southerns  will  drop 
much  below  90c  again,  as  far  as  the  old  pack  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

Fish  packs  have  been  quiet,  with  the  exception  of 
Maine  sardines,  which  are  in  good  call,  with  keyless  oil 
quarters  being  held  at  $3.40,  f.  o.  b.  Eastport.  They 
have  been  available  at  $3.25  up  to  this  week. 

Southern  Tomatoes — Standard  2s  are  back  at  90c, 
and  seem  destined  to  remain  there  until  the  old  pack  is 
exhausted.  The  introduction  of  the  Florida  pack  at 
821/2C  to  85c  broke  Southerns  below  the  90c  level,  but 
as  the  Florida  pack  is  too  small  to  be  of  real  importance 
in  the  national  market.  Southerns  quickly  recovered  to 
the  90c  basis.  Spot  sales  have  not  been  heavy,  but 
there  has  been  a  fairly  consistent  movement  of  small 
lots,  totaling  in  the  aggregate  a  good  volume.  Standard 
3s  are  selling  at  $1.50  to  $1.55,  while  10s  are  held  from 
$4.25  to  $4.40,  all  f.  o.  b.  tri-States  factories. 

Florida  Tomatoes — ^The  local  trade  has  not  bought 
heavily,  although  there  was  a  large  offering  of  stand¬ 
ard  2s  at  82V2C  f.  o.  b.  West  Palm  Beach.  Standard  2s 
are  also  offered  one  cent  higher  f.  o.  b.  Miami.  The 
Florida  pack  is  not  large  and  could  be  fully  absorbed 
without  seriously  affecting  the  general  market. 

Corn — The  situation  is  unchanged,  with  demand  con¬ 
tinuing  poor.  Prices  on  Southerns,  while  not  declining 
appreciably,  are  easier.  In  Mid-West  yellow  and  golden 
bantam  are  also  easier,  with  the  call  quiet.  The  soften- 
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ing  movement  has  affected  extra  standard  and  fancy  be  scanned  doubly  carefully  this  season,  and  only 


white  com,  with  standard  whites  available  at  90c 
factory,  and  extra  standard  offered  at  $1.00,  same 
basis. 

Buying  of  corn  futures  has  been  disappointing  to  the 
Mid- West  packers,  who  have  already  resorted  to  shad¬ 
ing  opening  prices.  It  is  reported  that  Illinois  canners 
of  Country  Gentleman  com  have  been  quoting  fancy 
2s  at  $1.20,  and  have  booked  a  fair  volume  of  business 
at  this  level. 

Spinach — Although  buyers  have  been  slow  in  book¬ 
ing  the  new  pack,  it  is  stated  here  that  a  large  amount 
of  business  has  been  consummated  in  small  lots.  The 
new  Southern  pack  is  ready  for  shipment  in  limited 
lots,  with  2s  offered  at  90c,  21/2S  at  $1.25,  3s  at  $1.35, 
and  10s  at  $3.75,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Salmon — A  slight  improvement  over  the  past  few 
weeks  is  noted  for  red  salmon,  although  pinks  are  quiet. 
No.  1  tall  reds  are  available  at  $2.90  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
Medium  red  cohoes  are  $2.15  f.  0.  b.  New  York. 

Sardines — The  Maine  sardine  market  has  firmed  up 
this  week,  with  keyless  oil  quarters  hard  to  find  under 
$3.40  f.  o.  b.  Eastport,  as  against  the  general  market 
of  $3.25,  which  has  been  ruling  up  to  this  week. 

California  Fruits — ^There  has  been  little  change  in 
the  market  condition  here,  although  reports  from  the 
Cost  indicate  that  peach  prices  continue  to  slump,  with 
some  canners  showing  a  willingness  to  clean  out  their 
stocks  almost  at  any  price. 

Grapefruit — In  accordance  with  Governmental  re¬ 
strictions,  packing  of  Florida  grapefruit  stopped  in 
that  State  on  April  15.  It  is  reported  that  the  total 
pack  will  come  to  about  1,200,000  cases.  Porto  Rico 
pack  will  be  about  350,000  cases,  bringing  the  total  new 
grapefruit  pack  to  more  than  1,500,000  cases.  This  is 
about  400,000  cases  more  than  last  year.  However,  dis¬ 
tributors  here  feel  that  the  expanding  popularity  for 
grapefruit  should  offset  the  increase. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “'Observer” 

Special  Correspondent  of  '“The  Canning  Trade” 

.Jobbers  Cover  Only  Immediate  Needs — Looking  Too 
Far  Ahead  for  Possible  Losses — Banks  Ultra  Con¬ 
servative  —  Tomatoes  at  Buyers’  Prices  —  Com 
Stronger — Peas  Quiet — Spinach  Stronger — Big  Year 
Looked  For. 

Chicago,  April  17,  1930. 

OT  STOCKING — Buying  of  current  needs  con¬ 
tinues  in  normal  manner,  but  very  little  indica¬ 
tion  of  any  anticipation  stocking  up. 

Jobbers  will  admit  frankly  that  they  are  very  short 
on  stocks  of  canned  foods  but  prefer  to  take  the  chance 
of  getting  left  on  a  few  items  rather  than  stock  heav¬ 
ily  on  products  which  they  feel  may  be  overproduced 
by  a  loosely  organized  industry  where  short-sighted 
avarice  frequently  outweighs  calm  marketing  judg¬ 
ment  based  on  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

The  hope  is  repeatedly  expressed  that  some  re¬ 
stricting  influences  may  succeed  in  keeping  the  pros¬ 
pective  market  on  an  even  keel.  Mother  Nature  can 
of  course  turn  the  trick  but  from  the  outlook  at 
present  it  would  appear  that  this  will  be  a  bounteous 
year. 

Banks  Review  Canned  Foods — Recently  there  has 
been  a  considerable  discussion  on  this  subject  and  it 
is  understood  that  appraisal  valuations  for  loans  will 


conservative  advances  made  against  them. 

Packers  who  expect  to  lean  on  banks  this  coming 
season  should  not  leave  any  uncertainties  open  as  to 
amounts,  per  cent  of  advance  against  collateral,  and 
length  of  loan  accomodation. 

Tomatoes — Continued  liquidation  of  stocks  from  va¬ 
rious  quarters  has  enabled  buyers  to  get  service  on 
their  needs  this  week  quite  in  line  with  their  own  price 
ideas.  The  generally  bulletined  advances  did  not  work 
out,  as  the  anticipated  revival  of  buyer’s  interest  did 
not  come  to  support  of  the  situation  as  had  been  hoped 
for  by  the  canners. 

There  is  very  little  interest  in  future  tomatoes. 

Com — Market  stronger,  but  no  price  changes  of 
moment,  a  few  lots  which  were  being  offered  arouna 
at  special  prices  seem  to  have  suddenly  disappeared, 
and  it  is  likely  that  when  the  slower  buyers  get  ready 
to  purchase  they  will  find  themselves  forced  to  pay 
advances  over  former  basis. 

Reports  from  several  sources  seem  to  indicate  that 
acreage  for  1930  wil  be  reduced,  there  are  a  couple  of 
weeks  still  remaining  in  which  corn  acreage  can  be 
rearranged. 

The  tendency  for  next  pack  is  along  the  line  of  pro¬ 
ducing  higher  quality,  which  provides  fuller  reassur¬ 
ance  against  embarrassing  carry-overs,  because  public 
consumption  can  be  quickly  and  permanently  stimu¬ 
lated  by  snap  prices  on  high  quality  goods. 

Peas — Market  very  quiet,  everybody  content  to 
await  developments  based  on  actual  reports  of  acreage 
now  being  planted  and  the  condition  of  the  growing 
plants.  Relatively  little  movement  on  spot  peas  and 
futures  hanging  in  suspence,  this  especially  true  be¬ 
cause  the  big  buyers  in  a  number  of  markets  seem  to 
have  some  stubborn  price  ideas  on  cheaper  grades 
which  sellers  do  not  choose  to  meet  (at  least  for  the 
present) . 

Spinach — The  greatly  reduced  pack  of  California 
has  put  considerable  strength  into  the  carry-over  of 
1929  crop  still  in  packers  hands  and  the  distress  re¬ 
cently  applying  on  spinach  will  no  doubt  be  relieved  in 
a  few  weeks  as  the  facts  become  generally  known. 

1930  Big  Canned  Foods  Year — From  a  volume  stand¬ 
point  this  may  be  a  record  breaker.  Many  canners 
are  encouraged  to  hazard  over-packs  in  view  of  present 
bare  markets.  This  will  result  in  easier  prices  and  con¬ 
sequent  enlarged  consumer  interest,  this  all  stimulated 
by  the  National  Canners  advertising  which  is,  of 
course,  accomplishing  results  in  increasing  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  canned  foods. 

Wholesalers  generally  may  expect  1930  to  be  their 
biggest  canned  foods  season,  but  it  still  remains  a  big 
open  question  as  to  whether  the  rank  and  file  of  can¬ 
ners  are  going  to  operate  at  a  profit  or  a  loss. 

THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Strong  on  Canned  Shrimp,  But  Packers  Have 
No  Stock — Season  Closed  Down  on  Oysters  April  7th. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  16,  1930. 
HRIMP — The  Spring  shrimp  pack  in  this  section 
does  not  usually  figure  very  much,  as  two-thirds 
of  the  time  it  is  limited  to  a  very  light  pack,  but 
this  year,  thus  far,  it  hasn’t  even  been  that,  because 
there  have  not  been  any  shrimp  packed.  When  it 
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wasn’t  the  weather,  it  was  something  else,  and  the 
two  combined  have  kept  the  shrimp  canning  plants 
idle  up  to  now.  This  prolonged  idleness  has  caused  a 
great  many  of  the  seafood  canneries  of  this  section  to 
close  down  on  shrimp  for  the  season;  therefore  the 
shrimp  season  is  practically  at  an  end,  and  it  won’t 
be  long  now  before  the  few  remaining  small  factories 
will  close  down.  The  majority  of  the  shrimp  trawl 
boats  have  been  laid  up  and  the  few  in  operation  are 
supplying  the  raw  shipper,s  who  are  handling  shrimp 
now  very  cautiously,  as  the  stock  is  small  and  the 
trade  does  not  use  many  small  shrimp,  and  certainly 
not  any  more  than  they  have  to. 

The  market  is  strong  on  canned  shrimp  at  $1.40 
per  dozen  for  No.  1  small  and  $1.70  per  dozen  for  No. 

1  large,  fancy,  f.  o.  b.  factory ;  but  it  does  the  packers 
no  good  at  this  time,  because  they  have  no  stock  to 
sell,  as  all  are  practically  cleaned  up  on  shrimp.  In 
fact,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  car  of  large  shrimp  could  be 
scraped  up  in  this  section  if  offered  $2.00  per  dozen 
for  them. 

Oysters  —  The  sea-food  canneries  of  Mississippi 
closed  down  on  oysters  the  7th  of  April,  which  was 
one  week  earlier  than  last  year,  and  as  there  is  usual¬ 
ly  very  little  movement  of  cove  oysters  after  April 
until  September,  the  market  naturally  gets  inactive 
and  no  carload  shipments  move  during  this  suspended 
period.  This  should  not  be,  because  cove  oysters  are 
just  as  good  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August 
as  in  the  months  with  the  “R,”  hence  the  lack  of  de¬ 
mand  for  them  during  the  summer  months  goes  unex¬ 
plained,  except  that  cove  oysters  have  never  been  ag¬ 
gressively  marketed.  Cove  oysters  are  packed  when 
they  are  in  their  prime  of  condition,  large  and  plump, 
and  being  sanitarily  handled  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Federal  and  State  authorities,  there  is  no  good 
reason  why  cove  oysters  should  not  be  as  popular  as 
any  other  canned  food,  out  of  season  and  in  season; 
therefore  the  only  possible  excuse  is  that  no  real  ef¬ 
forts  have  been  made  by  the  industry  to  increase  the 
sale  of  this  delicious  food  product  by  advertisement 
and  sale  campaigns,  which  are  so  necessary  in  these 
days  and  times  to  put  things  over.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  pantry  should  be  complete  without  a  can  of 
cove  oysters,  which  the  American  housewife  could  be 
taught  to  prepare  in  delicious  recipes. 

Turnip  Greens — ^The  only  vegetable  being  canned  in 
this  section  at  present  is  the  turnip  greens,  and  while 
this  is  not  a  very  important  pack,  yet  a  good  many  of 
the  vegetable  canneries  are  packing  them  and  the  de¬ 
mand  for  them  is  on  the  increase.  Those  from  this 
section  are  put  up  from  carefully  selected,  tender 
greens,  and  so  readily  prepared  for  the  table  that  they 
can’t  help  but  appeal  to  the  American  housewife.  The 
price  of  turnip  greens  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for  No.  2, 
$1.35  for  No.  21/2  $5.00  per  dozen  for  No.  10, 

f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Buildinc,  Beltimore,  Md. 


THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZARKO 

special  Correspondent  '"The  Canning  Trade." 


Weather  Too  Dry — General  Trading  Slow — ^Very  Few 
Cars  of  Goods  Sold — Some  Demand  for  Small  Lots 
of  Beans — ^No  Change  in  Future  Situation — Cans 
Which  Vary  But  a  Fraction  of  an  Inch — Canners 
Hold  Meeting. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  April  17,  1930. 

BATHER — Unusual  dry  weather  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  Ozarks  for  several  weeks. 
Pasture  lands,  also  wheat  and  oats  show  the 
effect  of  this  drought.  Farm  work  generally  has  been 
retarded. 

General  Business — ^There  is  more  or  less  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  the  volume  of  business  among  trades  people 
in  all  lines.  Jobbing  grocers  report  a  fair  volume  of 
business,  and  retail  grocers  state  their  business  is 
fairly  satisfactory  for  the  season  of  the  year.  They 
report  a  healthy  demand  for  canned  foods  of  all  kinds. 

Sales  Spot  Tomatoes — Mighty  few  cars  of  spot  to¬ 
matoes  sold  during  the  past  week.  However,  we  ob¬ 
serve  no  special  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  few  can¬ 
ners  holding  spot  tomatoes  to  force  sales.  This,  we 
believe,  is  due  to  the  canners’  very  limited  holdings. 

Sales  Spot  Beans — The  principal  demand  for  cut 
green  beans  is  in  part  carlots  for  shipment  in  cars  with 
tomatoes.  Canners  holdings  seem  to  be  ample  to  meet 
the  demands  that  will  come  from  the  trade  until  new 
pack  is  ready  for  shipment. 

Prices  Spot  Tomatoes — We  observe  no  material 
change  in  market  prices.  Canners’  unsold  holdings 
consist  of  No.  2  standards  at  90c  to  95c.  No.  1  stand¬ 
ards  are  held  firm  at  62i/2C-  No.  303  cans,  16  oz.,  85c 
to  90c — very  few  cars  this  size  obtainable.  Part  cars 
of  No.  10  standards  are  being  offered  at  $4.50  to  $4.75. 
A  few  small  lots  of  No.  21/2  standards  are  priced  at 
$1.40  to  $1.50.  No.  3  standards  are  not  obtainable 
now  in  the  Ozarks. 

Prices  Spot  Beans — No.  2  cut  stringless  held  at  90c 
to  $1  factory  points.  Part  cars  of  No.  10  cut  stringless 
can  be  bought  in  the  district  as  low  as  $4.75.  Not 
more  than  two  or  three  canners  could  furnish  any 
beans  in  the  No.  10  cans. 

Future  Tomatoes — No  material  change  in  market 
prices  on  future  tomatoes,  and  there  is  really  no  good 
size  blocks  being  offered  by  any  one  canner.  Today’s 
prices  range:  No.  1  standards,  10  oz.,  50c  to  52i/^c; 
No.  300  cans,  15  oz.,  70c  to  72y2c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz., 
72y2C  to  75c;  No.  2  standards,  77V2C  to  80c;  extra 
standards,  90c;  No.  2^/2  standards,  $1.10;  extra  stand¬ 
ards,  $1.20;  No.  3  standards,  to  order  only,  $1.25;  ex¬ 
tra  standards,  to  order  only,  $1.35  to  $1.40;  No.  10 
standards,  $4.  There  are  very  few  canners  that  would 
book  orders  for  future  tomatoes  on  the  inside  prices 
we  mention. 

Future  Green  Beans — Cut  stringless  green  beans  for 
shipment  as  soon  as  packed  are  being  offered:  No.  1 
standards,  10  oz.,  70c;  No.  303  cans,  .85c  to  90c;  No.  2 
cans,  90c  to  $1 ;  No.  10  cans,  $4.75  to  $5.  There  are 
just  a  few  canners  in  the  district  that  will  pack  some 
cut  stringless  green  beans  in  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans, 
extra  standard  quality,  also  some  whole  green  beans 
of  that  quality  in  No.  2  and  No.  10  cans.  The  green 
beans  that  are  being  packed  by  the  canners  of  the 
Ozarks  are  giving  excellent  satisfaction  to  the  consum¬ 
ing  public. 
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The  No.  300  Cans — The  No.  300  cans  which  will  be 
used  by  canners  of  the  Ozarks  this  year  are  three 
inches  in  diameter,  and  4%  inches  tall,  and  when  used 
in  packing  tomatoes  or  cut  green  beans,  the  contents 
are  15  ozs.  As  the  tendency  of  the  consuming  public 
is  to  demand  canned  foods  in  smaller  containers,  it  is 
expected  that  the  products  packed  in  the  No.  300  cans 
will  prove  very  popular.  Canners  pack  this  size  four 
dozen  per  case,  shipping  weight  about  57  pounds. 

No.  303  Cans — This  size  can  is  3i\  inches  in  diameter 
and  4%  inches  tall.  When  used  in  packing  tomatoes 
or  cut  green  beans,  the  weight  of  contents  in  16  op. 
Most  canners  pack  this  size  three  dozen  per  case,  ship¬ 
ping  weight,  46  pounds.  There  are  a  few  others  who 
pack  this  can  four  dozen  per  case,  shipping  weight 
about  61  pounds. 

Odds  and  Ends — There  are  a  few  canners  in  the 
Arkansas  section  of  the  Ozarks  holding  some  spot 
mustard  and  turnip  greens — mostly  in  No.  2  and  No. 
10  cans,  which  are  being  distributed  to  jobbers  in  the 
Southern  States.  Prices  are  held  very  firm,  as  it  is  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  when  the  demand  is  at  its  best. 

Canners’  Meeting — The  usual  spring  meeting  of  can¬ 
ners  of  the  Ozarks  was  held  in  Springfield  last  week. 
Practically  all  the  leading  canners  of  the  district  were 
in  attendance.  The  matter  of  bean  acreage  for  this 
year’s  pack  was  discussed  and  a  conclusion  was  reached 
that  the  contracted  acreage  for  this  year’s  pack  would 
probably  not  prove  to  be  any  larger  than  the  acreage 
of  last  year.  Facts  developed,  however,  that  the  con¬ 
tracted  tomato  acreage  for  the  district  was  somewhat 
larger  than  the  acreage  of  last  year.  As  there  is  always 
a  shrinkage  in  the  contracted  tomato  acreage  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  actual  acreage  which  is  set  in  the  fields. 
Canners  generally  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  usual 
shrinkage  could  be  expected  this  year.  The  matter  of 
hazards  which  confront  the  tomato  growers  and  can¬ 
ners  was  discussed  fully,  for  these  hazards  usually 
have  a  material  effect  in  fiixng  the  actual  tomato  acre¬ 
age  which  is  set  in  the  fields.  A  shortage  of  tomato 
plants  at  the  proper  time  for  setting  plants  in  the 
fields  or  unusual  dry  weather,  or  excessive  wet  weather 
at  the  setting  period,  has  much  to  do  with  the  actual 
acreage  which  will  be  grown  for  this  year’s  pack. 


tions  that  represent  a  loss.  A  short  time  ago  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  organized  growers  were  loudly  proclaim¬ 
ing  the  success  of  their  demands  for  high  prices  for 
canning  fruits  last  year,  declaring  that  despite  the  very 
high  prices  the  crop  was  going  into  consumption.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  these  high  prices  greatly 
curtailed  domestic  consumption,  resulting  in  a  carry¬ 
over  from  a  year  of  light  crops,  and  seriously  affected 
exports.  An  enormous  crop  of  peaches  seems  in  sight, 
the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  State,  and  any  ma¬ 
terial  damage  from  frost  is  very  remote.  The  apricot 
crop  is  scarcely  as  promising,  but  there  is  a  substantial 
holdover  from  last  year.  Pears  are  in  good  shape  and 
the  output  promises  to  be  well  ahead  of  that  of  1929. 
It  is  too  early  to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  size  of 
the  cherry  and  plum  pack. 

Spinach — ^The  packing  of  spinach  is  rapidly  coming 
to  a  close,  with  many  plants  already  closed.  The  total 
absence  of  rain  for  more  than  a  month  cut  down  the 
output  materially  and  the  crop  is  commencing  to  turn 
yellow  prematurely.  A  favorite  pastime  is  that  of 
making  estimates  of  the  pack  and  most  of  these  are  in 
the  neighborhood  of  1,500,000  cases,  a  great  falling  off 
from  last  year’s  pack  of  4,193,742  cases.  Opening 
prices  on  spinach  are  being  well  maintained  and  an  ad¬ 
vance  at  an  early  date  would  occasion  no  surprise. 
Preparations  were  made  for  a  pack  in  the  neighborhood 
of  2,500,000  cases,  but  both  acreage  and  yield  per  acre 
have  been  below  expectations. 

Asparagus — Some  buyers  seem  to  feel  that  opening 
prices  on  California  asparagus  should  have  been  lower, 
instead  of  being  substantially  the  same  as  a  year  ago, 
and  are  not  inclined  to  place  orders  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Canners  suggest,  however,  that  last  year’s  out¬ 
put  was  virtually  cleaned  up  before  the  new  season 
started,  that  national  advertising  is  being  continued 
and  the  quality  of  the  pack  steadily  improved.  Pros¬ 
pects  for  any  material  increase  in  the  size  of  the  pack 
this  year  are  commencing  to  fade  away  with  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  dry  weather  and  if  there  is  no  rain  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  the  output  might  even  be  smaller. 
Some  of  the  large  firms  who  have  guaranteed  their 
prices  against  their  own  decline  before  the  end  of  the 
year  are  reporting  quite  a  satisfactory  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  "Berkeley," 

Special  Correspondent  "The  Canning  Trade.” 

Fruit  Market  Dull — Big  Crop  Looked  For — Spinach 
Pack  About  Completed — Asparagus  Wants  Rain, 
(lood  Tomato  Business  Booked — Notes  of  Interest. 

April  17,  1930. 

RUIT  MARKET — The  canned  fruit  market  lacks 
a  lot  of  being  active,  although  some  business  is 
being  done  all  the  time  on  the  entire  list  available. 
Prices  show  quite  a  wide  variation,  according  to  the 
packer,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  shopping  going  on,  together 
with  comparisons  of  quality.  Orders  continue  to  be 
confined  largely  to  small  quantities  as  buyers  do  not 
wish  to  have  anything  on  hand  when  new  pack  fruit 
makes  its  appearance.  Conditions  are  satisfactory  for 
very  large  crops  of  most  varieties,  with  the  chief  draw¬ 
back  the  light  rainfall  and  light  supply  of  water  for 
irrigation.  In  many  instances  canners  are  carrying 
comparatively  little  stocks,  but  distributors  have  more 
on  hand  than  they  care  to  see  and  are  making  reduc- 


Tomatoes — An  interesting  volume  of  business  on 
future  tomatoes  has  been  booked,  despite  the  reports 
that  large  acreages  may  be  planted  in  some  of  the  im¬ 
portant  tomato-growing  States.  This  business  seems 
to  be  confined  to  a  few  firms,  others  that  have  put  out 
opening  prices  having  had  almost  no  response.  Spot 
stocks  are  getting  closely  cleaned  up  and  stocks  are 
being  firmly  held.  The  U.  S.  Quartermaster’s  Depart¬ 
ment  will  shortly  be  in  the  market  for  additional  sup¬ 
plies  and  much  interest  is  being  shown  in  what  the  bids 
will  be. 

Berries — ^While  berries  are  no  longer  packed  in  large 
quantities  in  California,  the  fresh  markets  taking  care 
of  virtually  all  that  are  produced,  several  of  the  large 
canning  concerns  have  interests  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  and  keep  in  close  touch  with  growing  conditions 
there.  The  outlook  for  the  coming  season  seems  to  be 
for  about  the  same  size  crops  as  in  1929,  which  were 
below  normal.  Last  year’s  drought  and  adverse  condi¬ 
tions  during  the  winter  months  have  cut  down  pros¬ 
pects.  Prices  to  growers  on  strawberries,  loganberries 
and  raspberries  are  slightly  higher  than  those  of  the 
previous  year. 
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Advertising  Campaign  Planned — Arrangements  have 
been  completed  between  the  Canners’  League  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  Kellogg  Company,  of  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  for  a  co-operative  advertising  campaign  de¬ 
signed  to  stimulate  the  demand  for  canned  peaches  and 
cereal  foods.  The  marketing  plan  involves  an  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  and  the  distribution  of  more  than 
400,000  pieces  of  colored  lithographed  display  material. 
The  project  will  not  be  confined  to  the  United  States, 
but  will  include  Canada,  England,  France  and  other 
countries.  While  the  1929  pack  of  cling  peaches  totalled 
7,972,086  cases,  that  of  the  previous  year  amounted  to 
14,811,606  cases,  and  the  1930  pack  could,  doubtless^  be 
larger  than  this,  if  a  market  was  in  sight. 

President  Hume  On  the  Air — The  canning  industry 


over  radio  station  KPO  and  others  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  in  a  session  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  School  of  the  Air.  This  schol  is  devoted  to  vo¬ 
cational  training  and  President  Hume  told  of  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  canning  industry  for  young  people 
preparing  to  choose  their  life’s  work. 

Sardine  Pack  Ended — The  Los  Angeles  Harbor  can¬ 
nery  output  of  canned  sardines  for  the  season  which 
ended  March  31st  was  1,741,500  cases,  according  to 
reports  from  the  Southern  city. 

Exports  Show  Decrease — Exports  of  canned,  pre¬ 
pared  and  dried  fruits  from  San  Francisco  during  Feb¬ 
ruary  showed  a  large  decrease  from  the  figures  for  the 
corresponding  month  a  year  ago,  reflecting  the  light 
crops  of  1929.  The  only  items  to  show  an  increase 


rame  in  for  special  attention  recently  when  C.  E.  were  canned  apricots,  cherries  and  fruits  for  salad. 
Hume,  president  of  the  National  Canners  Association  Exports  of  canned  sardines  and  mackerel  for  the 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California,  spoke  month  showed  a  small  gain. 

What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Lyons  Warns  of  “Chain  Baiting” — Expansion  Program  Halted  by  New  Management  of 
Kroger  Company — Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company’s  Sales  Climbing — Gilbert  Re¬ 
gards  Warehouse  Expense  as  Too  High — Stauffer  Advocates  Daily  Figuring  of  Profits — 
Dismissal  of  Packers’  Petions  Asked  by  Wholesale  Grocers — Text  of  Georgia  Chain  Store 
Law,  Which  Has  Been  Upheld. 


WARNS  OF  “CHAIN  BAITING” — Restrictive  legislation 
threatened  against  the  chain  stores  may  become  a  polit¬ 
ical  weapon  against  American  business  generally,  and 
the  problem,  therefore,  is  not  “one  for  the  chain  stores  alone,” 
it  is  stated  by  R.  W.  Lyons,  executive  vice-president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Chain  Store  Association. 

“No  sound  business  man,”  he  states,  “can  ignore  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  this  situation.  Whether  it  now  affects  his  business  or 
not,  he  may  be  sure  that  if  there  is  a  single  point  at  which  rack¬ 
eteers  can  associate  his  business  with  the  ‘chain’  idea  they  will 
do  so  to  their  own  profit  and  to  his  own  discomfort. 

“The  agitational  phas>e  will  necessarily  mn  its  course.  It  has 
done  so  in  many  communities.  Nevertheless,  it  leaves  a  sediment 
of  bitterness  among  local  merchants  and  others,  which  breaks 
out  in  legislation  of  restrictive  character.  While  attempts  to 
legislate  against  the  chain  stores  have  resulted  in  failure  up  to 
the  present,  there  is  a  growing  movement  to  make  this  a  Con¬ 
gressional  issue.  The  problem,  therefore,  is  not  for  the  chain 
stores  alone.  All  business,  and  every  community,  is  affected.  If 
chain  stores,  which  ask  neither  a  franchise  nor  privilege  from  a 
local  community,  may  be  regulated  or  restricted,  then  what 
American  business  is  to  be  free  from  political  burden  imposed 
by  those  who  happen  to  be  in  power  and  opposed  to  it?” 

Expansion  Halted  by  Kroger  Company — The  new  manage¬ 
ment  of  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Co.  is  more  interested  in 
consolidation  of  position  and  a  strengthening  of  personnel,  while 
expansion,  at  least  for  the  present,  is  not  being  considered  nor 
will  it  be  contemplated  until  the  company  regains  its  earning 
power  with  all  units  contributing  their  proportionate  share  to 
the  net  profits. 

Although  only  a  relatively  small  expansion  policy  was  pur¬ 
sued  in  1929,  thorough  integration  and  consolidation  of  units 
acquired  in  1928  have  not  yet  been  accomplished.  The  manage¬ 
ment  plans  to  concern  itself  with  making  these  stores  more 
profitable  and  with  reducing  cost  of  sales.  The  latter  item  was 
considered  inordinately  high  last  year. 

The  profit  merging  at  the  close  of  1929  was  small,  but  with 
various  improvements  and  betterments  which  are  shortly  to  be 
put  into  practice  a  larger  profit  per  dollar  of  sales  is  looked  for 
later  in  the  year. 

Rumors  of  a  reorganization  with  a  view  to  merging  with  other 
large  chain  stores  are  unfounded,  according  to  John  M.  Hancock, 
of  Lehman  Bros.,  bankers  for  the  company.  “The  thought  of  a 
merger  with  any  one  isn’t  in  our  minds,”  he  declared.  “It  may 
come  up  in  the  future,  but  right  now  we  are  more  concerned  with 
problems  within  the  company.” 

A.  &  P.  Tonnage  Sales  High — The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co.  sales  for  the  four-week  period  in  March  reached  a  total 


cf  $83,975,552,  as  compared  with  March,  1929,  sales  of  $77,712,- 
375.  The  increase  this  March  is  highly  significant  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  business  of  the  company  in  view  of  the  lower  price  levels 
prevailing,  and  also  the  fact  that  there  was  no  Easter  business 
included  this  March  as  was  the  case  in  March  of  last  year. 

The  showing  of  the  A.  &  P.  is  considered  noteworthy  in  that 
it  is  now  necessary  to  sell  a  large  tonnage  volume  to  make  up 
the  sales  dollar  than  at  any  time  since  1922.  The  sharp  decline 
in  commodity  prices  has  been  passed  along  to  the  consumer, 
merchandise  that  retailed  at  $1  last  October  now  being  available 
for  91  cents. 

In  building  up  its  tonnage  to  offset  this  price  decline  the 
A.  &  P.  has  been  very  successful.  In  March  the  tonnage  sales 
amounted  to  395,331,  or  an  increase  of  8.67  per  cent  over  the 
363,786  figure  for  March,  1929. 

Gilbert  Regards  Warehouse  Expense  as  Too  High — Ransom 
R.  Gilbert,  grocery  specialist  of  the  foodstuffs  division.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  speaking  at  the  Tri-State  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  convention  in  Philadelphia,  declared  that 
“warehouse  and  handling  expense  in  wholesale  groceries  is  the 
outstanding  cause  for  high  percentages  of  expense  as  applied  to 
most  commodities.” 

Mr.  Gilbert  presented  tables  compiled  from  records  of  one 
large  wholesale  grocery  firm  to  bear  out  his  contention.  The 
average  selling  cost  for  this  company  he  found  to  be  9.99  per 
cent  of  its  sales.  Different  departments  showed  a  wide  variation 
from  this  average,  however,  the  highest  cost  being  for  bever¬ 
ages,  which  ran  to  25.2  per  cent  of  sales,  and  the  lowest  for 
paper  and  woodenware,  which  ran  to  5  per  cent  of  sales. 

Stauffer  Advocates  Daily  Figuring  of  Profits — Charles  M. 
Stauffer,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  Dela¬ 
ware  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  speaking  at  the  annual 
convention,  declared  that  “figuring  of  profits  daily  on  every  sale 
made  is  no  longer  a  fad,  but  an  absolute  necessity  to  a  well- 
planned  jobbing  business.  It  shows  what  is  being  done  each  day 
without  guesswork.  It  separates  the  profitable  accounts  from 
the  unprofitable.  It  shows  up  the  successful  salesman  and  brings 
to  light  the  territories  that  are  not  paying. 

“In  fact,  no  wholesale  grocer  can  afford  to  do  otherwise,  as 
margins  can  no  longer  carry  high-priced  salesmen  and  heavy 
expense  accounts  unless  adequate  volume  with  living  profits  is 
produced.  With  the  average  size  of  sale  close  to  the  danger 
point,  it  is  verj-  necessary  that  the  profitable  accounts  be  known 
and  the  unprofitable  developed  along  sale  and  conservative  poli¬ 
cies.  Large  manufacturers  and  mercantile  houses  have  long 
since  eliminated  guesswork  in  their  line,  and  in  this  business  of 
distributing  food  products  at  wholesale,  the  need  for  reform  is 
just  as  great  and  just  as  important. 
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“In  addition  to  establishing  definitely  cost  and  profits  and 
eliminating  guesswork,  the  figuring  of  profits  daily  links  up  with 
jjhysical  inventories  which  should  be  taken  twice  a  year,  at  least. 
When  profits  are  figured  correctly  and  accurate  inventories 
taken,  there  is  not  much  chance  for  merchandise  thefts,  large 
or  small,  and  certainly  brings  to  light  serious  errors  or  over¬ 
sight  in  office  and  bookkeeping  records.  Fortunately,  several 
serious  cases  of  theft  by  warehouse  employees  have  thus  been 
discovered  by  members  during  the  past  year.  Shortage  in  sales¬ 
men’s  collections  have  also  occurred  during  the  past  year  that 
amounted  to  some  thousands  of  dollars  before  being  discovered. 
One  house  immediately  put  in  a  system  of  sending  auditing 
statements  by  mail  at  intervals  throughout  the  year  direct  to 
the  customer  with  the  request  for  report  to  the  house  in  case  of 
discrepancy.” 

President  Stauffer  expressed  himself  as  optimistic  concerning 
the  business  outlook.  Association  members,  he  stated,  are  show¬ 
ing  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  fundamentals  of  good  busi¬ 
ness.  The  result  is  that  they  are  purchasing  more  intelligently 
and  so  are  holding  better  balanced  inventories.  Selling  more 
intelligently,  and  so  assisting  the  retailer  to  turn  over  his  stocks, 
rather  than  trying  to  load  him  up.  They  are  also  more  careful 
in  regard  to  quick  sale  schemes  of  “catch-as-catch-can”  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  are  correcting  the  evils  of  the  old  credit  system. 

“Fortunate  it  was,”  he  declared,  “that  the  membership  was 
in  a  position  to  meet  the  reaction  of  the  past  few  months.  Had 
the  trade  been  loaded  with  unwise  purchases  and  over-extended 
credits  the  story  might  be  more  discouraging.” 

Regarding  the  position  of  the  retailer  today,  he  stated  “right 
now  is  the  time  for  the  independent  local  retailer  to  make  his 
fight,  and  the  wholesale  grocers  must  fight  with  him.  Nothing 
short  of  a  first-class  merchant  with  a  modern  store  and  up-to- 
date  methods  can  hope  to  win.  Quite  naturally,  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  have  a  better  opportunity  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  phases 
of  modem  merchandising,  and  every  one  should  whole-heartedly 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  genuine  helpfulness  and  pass  along  these 
timely  and  helpful  suggestions.” 

Association  Asks  Dismissal  of  Packers’  Petitions — On  April 
12  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  through  its  at¬ 
torneys,  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
motions  to  dismiss  the  amended  petitions  of  Swift  &  Co.  and 
Armour  &  Co.,  which  were  filed  in  that  Court  on  April  2. 

The  Association’s  motions  reassert  the  non-jurisdiction  of  the 
court  to  change  to  Consent  Decree  and  the  lack  of  equity  in  the 
amended  petitions  to  warrant  any  modification.  In  addition  to 
these  general  objections,  the  new  motions  to  dismiss  ask  spe¬ 
cifically  that  those  portions  of  the  petition  of  Swift  &  Co.  be 
stricken  which  refer  to  farmers  and  livestock  producers  desiring 
the  decree  to  be  modified  and  which  name  a  list  of  farmers  and 
livestock  producers’  associations  which  have  passed  resolutions 
asking  modification  and  which  cite  the  anti-trust  case  of  the 
United  States  vs.  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  and  its  alleged 
legal  bearing  as  grounds  for  modification.  The  dismissal  mo¬ 
tions  also  ask  that  those  allegations  of  the  amended  petition  of 
Armour  &  Co.  be  stricken  which  attack  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  District  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court  sustained  the 
intervention  of  the  “Southern,”  now  the  American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  in  1921,  and  which  set  up  the  attitude  of 
the  farmers  and  livestock  producers’  associations  and  the  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  by  such  associations  favoring  modification. 

A  proposed  agreement  was  presented  by  the  Association’s  at¬ 
torneys  to  the  attorneys  for  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
packers  for  signature.  This  agreement  would  have  permitted 
the  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  to  withdraw  its 
original  demurrers  and  motions  to  dismiss  and  to  substitute  in 
place  thereof  the  new  motions  to  dismiss  and  to  be  allowed 
twenty  days  in  which  to  file  a  supplemental  brief  in  support  of 
the  new  motions  to  dismiss  filed  on  April  12. 

On  April  14  the  U.  S.  Government  filed  its  answers  to  the 
amended  petitions  of  the  packers,  as  follows: 

“Comes  now  the  United  States  of  America,  and  for  answer  to 
the  amended  petition  for  modification  of  the  Consent  Decree  of 
1020,  hereinbefore  filed  by  Armour  &  Co.,  et  al.,  April  2,  1930, 
says  that  so  far  as  the  matters  set  forth  in  said  petition  may 
be  construed  to  amount  to  allegations  of  fact  upon  which  peti¬ 
tioners  may  lawfully  base  their  claim  for  relief,  the  United 
States  is  without  sufficient  knowledge  of  said  matters  to  form  a 
belief,  and  therefore  denies  the  same  and  challenges  the  de¬ 
fendants  to  the  strict  proof  thereof.” 

The  Government,  in  its  answers  to  the  original  petitions, 
asked  that  those  petitions  be  dismissed  because  the  allegations 
were  not  set  forth  as  ultimate  facts  which  could  be  answered 
and  because  they  did  not  include  sufficient  facts  in  law  and 


equity  to  entitle  the  petitioners  to  the  relief  prayed,  or  to  any 
relief. 

The  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  now  states:  “It 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  Government  in  its  new  answers  to  the 
amended  petitions  omits  these  objections  and  that  its  new  an¬ 
swers  have  the  effect  of  abandoning  all  technical  defenses  to  the 
packers’  petitions,  and,  so  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned, 
of  putting  the  case  to  trial  on  the  facts,  and  of  putting  upon 
wholesale  grocers  the  enormous  effort  and  expense  of  producing 
evidence  in  opposition  to  the  packers’  allegations.  In  final  analy¬ 
sis  the  meaning  of  the  Government’s  new  position  is  that  if  the 
packers  prove  the  allegations  of  their  amended  petitions,  they 
are  entitled  to  the  relief  prayed. 

“Appropriate  legal  steps  will  be  taken  to  meet  these  new  de¬ 
velopments  by  our  attorneys.” 

Georgia  Chain  Store  Law  Upheld — Much  interest  has  been 
aroused  in  grocery  circles  by  the  decision  of  Judge  Pomeroy,  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  Georgia,  who  has  held  that  that  State’s 
chain  store  act  of  1929  is  valid.  This  act  reads: 

“Under  the  police  powers  of  this  State,  the  business  of  con¬ 
ducting  chain  stores  and/or  a  chain  of  stores,  for  the  selling  of 
any  kind  of  merchandise,  hereby  is  classified  as  a  business  tend¬ 
ing  to  foster  monopoly;  and  there  is  hereby  levied  upon  each 
and  every  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation,  owning,  operating, 
maintaining,  or  controlling  a  chain  of  stores,  consisting  of  more 
than  five  stores,  the  sum  of  $50.00  for  each  store.  ‘Chain  of 
Stores’  as  used  herein  shall  mean  and  include  five  or  more  stores, 
owned,  operated,  maintained,  or  controlled  by  the  same  firm, 
person,  or  corporation,  in  which  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of 
any  kind  are  sold  at  retail  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Provided 
that  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to  wholesale 
chain  stores,  and/or  chains  of  stores  as  well  as  to  retail  chain 
stores,  and  provided  further  that  this  tax  shall  apply  to  each 
and  every  chain  of  stores  as  herein  defined,  and  said  tax  shall 
be  paid  by  each  store  in  any  given  chain,  whether  the  same  be 
owned,  operated,  and  controlled  by  any  person,  firm  or  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  %  any  holding  company  or  trustee,  who  holds  the  title 
and/or  beneficial  interest  in  the  same,  or  in  any  units  of  any 
chain  of  stores,  to  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  owoiers  of 
the  entire  chain  of  stores,  or  of  any  unit  or  units  of  the  same.” 

The  Kentuckj’^  Legislature  has  also  passed  a  chain  store  bill, 
which  provides  for  a  graded  tax  ranging  fi*om  one-twentieth  of 
1  per  cent  to  1  per  cent  on  gross  sales.  For  instance,  chain  stores 
under  this  bill  would  be  required  to  pay  one-twentieth  of  1  per 
rent  on  the  first  $400,000  of  gross  sales,  and  on  sales  beyond 
!i)l,000,000  they  pay  1  per  cent.  It  is  said  that  this  tax  will  raise 
from  $4,000,000  to  $6,000,000  per  year  for  the  State  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the  Governor  and  places  a  tax  on 
all  stores,  but  it  is  stated  that  this  will  not  affect  the  home-town 
merchant  except  in  a  few  instances. 

Morrill  Heads  Kroger  Company — Albert  H.  Morrill,  for  many 
years  general  counsel  for  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Coni- 
pany,  Cincinnati,  has  been  elected  president  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  succeeding  William  H.  Albers,  who  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  change  in  the  management  of  the  Kroger  organization 
was  made  more  pronounced  when,  at  a  meeting  of  the  board,  the 
following  resignations  were  announced:  B.  H.  Kroger,  Sr., 
founder  of  the  company,  as  chairman;  A.  L.  Nagel,  as  vice- 
president  and  director;  B.  H.  Kroger,  Jr.,  as  treasurer  and  di¬ 
rector;  George  G.  Meiners,  as  secretary  and  director. 

Although  B.  H.  Kroger.  Sr.,  retains  a  directorship,  his  resig¬ 
nation  is  seen  as  marking  his  retirement  from  any  major  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  active  management  of  the  company.  His  first  step 
in  this  direction  was  taken  several  years  ago  when  he  sold  his 
major  interest  in  the  company  and  became  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  Morrill  is  to  retain  his  position  as  general  counsel  while 
serving  as  president.  He  has  b^n  for  many  years  a  director  of 
the  company  and  has  thus  been  in  close  touch  with  the  nation’s 
food  industry. 

Chain  Stores  Report  on  March  Sales — Safeway  Stores,  Inc., 
report  March  sales  totaling  $19,062,112,  an  increase  of  7.86  per 
cent  over  March  of  1929.  Sales  for  the  first  three  months  this 
year  total  $54,955,364,  against  $47,876,435,  a  gain  of  14.78  per 
cent.  The  March  sales  of  the  Winn  and  Lovett  Grocery  Company 
totaled  $539,230,  as  against  $608,145  in  March  last  year.  This  is 
a  decrease  of  11.33  per  cent.  Sales  for  the  first  quarter  were 
$1,548,248,  as  against  $1,638,316  for  the  same  period  in  1929,  or 
a  decrease  of  5.49  per  cent.  The  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking 
Company  reports  sales  for  the  four  weeks  ending  March  29  to¬ 
taling  $20,759,939,  compared  with  $20,041,295  in  the  same  period 
last  year.  For  the  twelve  weeks  and  four  days  ending  March  29 
sales  totaled  $65,726,645.  compared  with  $67,624,583  for  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  1929. 
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JAPANESE  BEETLE  SPREAD  MAKING  SLOW 
PROGRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


A  SURVEY  of  the  Japanese  Beetle  situation  shows 
that  during  1929  there  was  no  spectacular  spread 
of  the  insect,  reports  Loren  B.  Smith,  Principal 
Entomologist,  Japanese  Beetle  Laboratory,  Mwres- 
town,  N.  J.  Outside  of  finding  a  few  beetles  at  distant 
points,  the  normal  spread  of  the  past  last  year  did  not 
exceed  five  miles  in  any  direction.  At  the  present  time, 
the  Japanese  Beetle  does  not  occupy  a  territory  oyer  80 
miles  in  extent  and  during  the  twelve  years  that  it  has 
been  known,  it  has  spread  only  40  miles  from  the  point 
of  original  infestation  at  Riverton,  N.  J. 

The  Central  part  of  New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Northern  Delaware,  still  represents  the  only 
heavily  infested  regions  of  the  United  States,  reports 
Mr.  Smith  who  has  gone  over  every  phase  of  the  beetle 
situation. 

During  the  past  year,  beetles  were  found  by  scouts 
of  the  Plant  Board  Quarantine  and  Control  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  Boston,  Mass.,  in  very 
small  numbers.  It  is  believed  that  the  spread  of  the 
beetle  to  these  distant  points  has  been  due  entirely  to 
their  being  carried  on  trains,  in  automobiles  or  boats, 
as  no  beetles  have  been  found  in  the  territory  adjacent 
to  these  isolated  spost. 

In  describing  the  spread  of  the  Japanese  Beetle, 
Mr.  Smith  states  that  its  advance  in  a  northward  direc¬ 
tion  has  been  apparently  retarded  by  the  hilly  country 
in  Northern  New  Jersey.  It  is  still  scarce  along  the 
New  Jersey  seacoast,  while  West  of  the  Delaware  River 
the  beetle  has  progressed  with  remarkable  slowness. 
The  extension  of  its  range  appears  to  be  hampered  by 
the  presence  of  high  ridges  in  this  region,  but  in  the 
valleys  it  has  become  exceedingly  abundant. 

Another  important  trend  of  the  Japanese  Beetle 
spread  is  that  the  regions  of  densest  infestation  no 
longer  coincide  with  the  earliest  infested  area.  Surveys 
of  both  the  adults  and  the  larvae  made  during  the  past 
several  years  indicates  that  the  species  is  decreasing 
in  the  older  infested  areas  and  is  increasing  in  the 
more  recently  invaded  territory,  it  is  believed  that 
these  newly  infested  regions  will  soon  reach  their  peak 
of  infestation  and  then  the  beetle  will  be  on  the  decline. 

In  discussing  the  fpture  spread  of  the  Japanese 
Beetle,  Mr.  Smith  states  that  studies  of  the  biology, 
physiology  and  habits  of  the  insect  indicates  that  there 
are. a  number  of  factors  that  will  tend  to  retard  its 
invasion  of  new  territory.  Mr.  Smith  is  convinced 
that  the  short  growing  seasons  of  New  England,  the 
summer  droughts  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  relatively 
mild  winters  with  little  snow  in  the  South  may  tend 
to  check  the  extremely  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
beetle. 

Very  satisfactory  results  are  being  secured  in  con¬ 
trolling  the  beetle  on  most  fruits  in  the  heavily  in¬ 
fested  regions,  declares  Mr.  Smith.  At  the  present 
time  the  fruit  growers  in  these  areas  where  the  beetle 
infestation  has  been  the  heaviest,  they  are  successfully 
protecting  their  crops  by  methods  that  have  recently 
been  developed.  In  spite  of  the  pleasing  results  secured 
there  remains  much  to  be  accomplished  in  the  devising 
of  better  methods  of  protecting  early  ripening  varieties 
of  peaches,  small  fruits,  corn  and  plants  in  flower. 

The  present  methods  of  control  for  the  larvae  are 
satisfactory  and  if  properly  applied  will  entirely  pre¬ 
vent  turf  injury.  The  application  of  arsenate  of  lead 
to  the  soil  has  proven  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 


means  of  protecting  lawns  and  turf  and  it  has  resulted 
in  killing  the  beetle  in  the  larvae  stage  in  large  numbers. 

Other  natural  factors  of  control,  including  the  para¬ 
sites  appear  to  be  reducing  the  density  of  infes^tion 
in  the  areas  longest  occupied  by  the  beetle  and  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  in  the  future  the  effectiveness  of  these 
elements  of  control  will  be  even  greater  than  they  are 
at  the  present  time. 

1930  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  &  TELEGRAPH 
COMPANY 

Announced  by  General  Manager  T.  G.  Miller  of 
the  Company’s  Long  Lines  Department 


A  TOTAL  of  $106,000,000  will  be  spent  by  the  Long 
Lines  Department  of  the  American  Telephone 
&  Telegraph  Company  in  its  1930  construction 
activities.  This  construction  is  a  part  of  a  nation-wide 
Bell  System  program  which  contemplates  expenditures 
this  year  totalling  more  than  $700,000,000. 

The  program  provides  for  the  installation  by  the 
Long  Lines  Department  of  about  3,000  miles  of  cable, 
more  than  1,000,000  loading  coils,  and  nearly  28,000 
telephone  “repeaters”  in  connection  with  new  and 
existing  cables.  Additional  long  distance  facilities  will 
be  obtained  from  about  760  miles  of  toll  cable  to  be 
installed  by  the  Associated  Companies.  Other  major 
projects  include  the  stringing  of  approximately  110,000 
miles  of  aerial  wire  and  the  installation  of  carrier 
current  telephone  and  telegraph  systems. 

Relief  or  supplementary  cables  will  constitute  an 
important  part  of  the  program.  Among  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  are  relief  cables  between  New  York 
and  Chicago,  Pittsburgh  and  Terre  Haute,  New  York 
via  Washington  to  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  for  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  distance  from  Boston  to  New  York. 

New  cables  are  planned  on  several  new  routes, 
among  them  Terre  Haute-St.  Louis,  St.  Louis-Kansas 
City,  Milwaukee-Appleton,  Wis.  Work  will  be  started 
on  a  new  route  between  New  York  and  Syracuse,  with 
the  construction  of  new  cables  from  Easton,  Pa.,  via 
Scranton,  to  Binghampton,  N.  Y.  New  underground 
conduits  are  being  built  from  New  York  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  New  York  to  Reading,  Pa.,  Cleveland  to  Toledo 
and  in  some  other  sections  where,  on  account  of  the 
rapid  growth  or  other  conditions,  underground  cable 
is  more  economical  than  aerial  cable. 

The  plans  for  new  aerial  wire  include  extensive  con¬ 
struction  on  the  Central  Transcontinental  route  from 
Kansas  City  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  via 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City.  About  900  miles  of  addi¬ 
tional  pole  lines  will  be  built  in  sections  between  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Kan.,  and  Wendover,  Utah.  Another  new 
pole  line  will  form  a  direct  route  between  Salt  Lake 
City  and  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  a  distance  of  570  miles. 
A  new  pole  line,  450  miles  long,  is  also  being  con¬ 
structed  between  Albuquerque,  N.  M.,  and  Kingman, 
Ariz.  This  will  be  the  final  link  in  a  fourth  trans¬ 
continental  line  that  will  run  from  Whitewater,  Cal., 
through  Kingman,  Albuquerque,  Trinidad,  Colo.,  and 
Oklahoma  City.  This  will  afford  relief  to  the  Southern 
Transcontinental  route,  various  sections  of  which  are 
now  loaded  to  capacity. 

A  new  open  wire  line  will  be  built  between  Bangor, 
Me.,  and  the  proposed  terminal  of  the  transatlantic 
submarine  cable  on  Cape  Breton  Island,  N.  S.,  together 
with  the  construction  of  buildings  and  installation  of 
part  of  the  equipment  required  for  the  land  line  and 
the  cable. 
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AS  NEAR  AS  YOUR 
NEEDS 


ZASTROW-MITCHELL  PINEAPPLE  GRATER 

HI _ za.  _ ±. 


lo 

H  6-  D  PLANTS 


No  long  hauls  or  tedious 
waits  when  you  depend 
on  H  &  D  service  for  your 
corrugated  fibre  shipping 
box  requirements.  Ten 
fully  equipped  box  mak* 
ing  plants  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  canning  belt 
bring  H  &  D  Service  as 
near  as  your  needs  for 
prompt  and  efficient  at¬ 
tention.  Information  or 
samples  and  prices  on 
request. 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

1 19  Bra  in  tree  St.,  Alls  ton  Station 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

2  Lafayette  St. 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.j 

3A6  Drexel  Bldg. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 

No.  Hoven  and  Folrmount  Ave. 


CLEVE  LAN  D,  OH  lOj 

1220  Tertninol  Tower  Bldg. 


SANDUSKY,  OHIO 

800  Decatur  St. 


MUNCIE,  IND.| 

P.  O.  Bo*  357 


KANSAS  CITY,  KAN. 

Packer’s  Station 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO 

5110  Penrose  St. 


nples  and  prices  on  RICHMOND,  VA. 
l“es*-  P.  O.  Box  1538 

THE  HINDE  6-  DAUCH  PAPER  COMPANY 

800  Decatur  Street  Sandusky,  Ohio 


HINDE  S  DADCH  SHIPPING  BOXES 


How  much  insurance  should 

you  carry? 

F.  H. 

LANGSENKAMP  CO. 

The  only  safeguard  against  loss  by  fire  is 
an  amount  of  fire  insurance  sufficient  to  1 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1  reimburse  you  for  the  amount  you  would  , 

lose  if  your  plant  should  burn  today.  I 

Every  Canner  desires  this  protection.  It  ! 

COPPER  STEAM  JACKET  KETTLES 

can  be  secured  through  i 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

AU  Typmt 

at 

PULPERS,  FINISHERS 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

KOOK-MORE-KOILS 

where  for  twenty  years  the  net  cost  of  in¬ 
surance  has  averaged  $6.00  per  thousand 
less  than  the  ordinary  insurance  company 

Special  C.M.C. 

premiums. 

Write  or  wire  for  the  additional  protection 

(Clevo  Metallic  Coating) 

you  need. 

The  Heat,  Acid  and  Rust  Resisting, 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp.  j 

Silvery  Coating 

155  East  Superior  Street 

i  Chicago,  Illinois 

• 
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THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED-— 


CANNERS— Because  it  is  an  authorative  treatise  on  the  canning  of  every  known 
food  product,  from  the  growing,  through  the  building  of  the  factory,  the 
formulae,  the  times  of  process,  to  the  final  accounting  of  the  profits. 

With  Food  Law  Regulations  governing  each  item. 

PRESERVERS,  PICKLERS,  CONDIMENT  MAKERS — Because  it  gives  the  latest 
and  most  reliable  formulae  for  all  preserves,  jams,  jellies,  pickles,  sauces, 
condiments,  mince-meats,  fruit  juices  etc. 

DISTRIBUTORS— You  will  find  the  information,  covering  the  above  subjects,  so 
interesting  and  valuable  that  you  would  not  part  with  the  book  at  any 
■price.  An  education  i in  food  production,  and  a  help  in  case  of  food  law 
questions. 

RETAILERS — Because  you  ought  to  understand  the  foods  you  hand  over  the  counter, 
their  process  of  production  and  the  laws  governing  them. 

DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  TEACHERS— Because  it  is  a  text  book  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  food  production  of  all  kinds,  in  tin  or  glass.  A  history  of  food 
development,  written  as  interestingly  as  a  novel  disclosing  the  truth 
about  canned  foods,  their  origin,  development  and  production,  such  as  is 
not  obtainable  elsewhere,  and  by  an  authority. 

The  Standard  of  The  World 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Bound  in  Leatherette. 
Stamped  in  Gold 
Size  6*  X  9* 

386  pasez. 


Price 

$10.00 

Postace 

Prepaid. 


For  Sale  By  All 
Supply  Houses, 
Dealers,  etc. 


Published  By 

The 

Canning  Trade 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

Publiiher  of  the 
Industry ‘a  Literature 


A  name 
full  of  meaning 

PEERLESS  ‘SUPER  BUSKER 

I'A’Super — Above;  over;  beyond;  above  in  position;  that  which  obviously  I 
surpasses  all  others  of  its  class;  denoting  superiority.  —Webster.  I 


Write  us  today  for  the  survey  and 
full  details  of  the  i^Super  Husker. 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street,  Chieago,  Illinois 

DIVISION  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 


SMILE  AWHILE 

Thtrm  u  a  aaving  gracm  in  a  Mn««  of  hamor. 

Relax  your  mln^— and  your  body.  You'll  bo  bettor  montally, 
phyaloally— and  finaneially 
Send  in  YOUR  contribution 
All  are  waloomo. 


Side  Seams  in  a  Single  Blow 

**  Bliss**  Lock  Seamers 

These  machines  in  one  blow  form 
the  hooks  and  close  the  side 
seams  on  round  or  tapered  cans. 
Inside  or  outside  seam. 

They  are  built  in  a  number  of 
sizes  to  take  care  of  every  require¬ 
ment  and  are  a  most  convenient 
machine  in  any  can  shop.  De¬ 
tails  on  request. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO.  5 


BROOKLYN 
Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
oa  e  jTice  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


MUST  HAVE  KNOWN  HER 
Lady — You  naughty  boy.  I  never  heard  such  lan¬ 
guage  since  the  day  I  was  bom. 

Boy — Yes,  I  suppose  there  was  a  good  deal  of  swear¬ 
ing  the  day  you  were  born. 


A  near-sighted  man  accompanied  his  wife  to  a  por¬ 
trait  gallery. 

“That’s  the  ugliest  portrait  I’ve  ever  seen !”  he  cried, 
striving  vainly  for  a  better  view  of  the  abomination. 

“Come  away,  you  silly!’’  replied  the  wife.  “That’s  a 
mirror  I” 


HIS  VERSION 

A  teacher  in  a  grammar  school  wished  to  imprests 
on  her  pupils  the  importance  of  being  original,  so  she 
said: 

“Thomas  repeat  these  sentences  in  your  own  words: 
T  see  a  cow.  The  cow  is  pretty.  The  cow  can  run.’  ’’ 

“Lamp  de  cow.  Ain’t  she  a  beaut?  An’  say,  baby, 
she  sure  can  step!” 


LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

When  William  first  heard  the  braying  of  a  mule  in 
the  South  he  was  greatly  frightened ;  but,  after  think¬ 
ing  a  minute,  he  smiled  at  his  fear. 

“Mother,”  he  said  pityingly,  “just  hear  that  poor 
horse  with  the  whooping  cough.” 


APT 

A  stranger  addressed  the  farmer’s  boy  across  the 
fence. 

“Young  man,  your  corn  looks  kind  o’  yellow.” 

“Yes,  that’s  the  kind  we  planted.” 

“Don’t  look  as  if  you  would  get  more  than  half  a 
crop.” 

“Don’t  expect  to.  The  landlord  gets  the  other  half.” 

Then,  after  a  pause,  the  man  said : 

“Boy,  there  isn’t  much  difference  between  you  and 
a  fool.” 

“No,”  replied  the  boy,  “only  the  fence.” 


Brevity  is  the  soul  of  modern  journalism.  A  bud¬ 
ding  journalist  was  told  never  to  use  two  words  where 
one  would  do.  He  carried  out  this  advice  in  his  report 
of  a  fatal  accident  thus : 

“John  Dixon  struck  a  match  to  see  if  there  was  any 
gasoline  in  his  tank.  There  was.  Aged  56.” 


CHANGING  TIMES 

Eve’s  faith  in  Adam’s  omniscience  was  beginning  to 
wane.  Things  get  that  way,  even  in  Eden. 

“Yesterday  you  told  me  that  animal  was  an  ante¬ 
lope,”  she  said.  “Today  you  say  it’s  a  giraffe.  What’s 
the  big  idea  ?” 

“It  was  an  antelope  yesterday,”  Adam  defended  him¬ 
self.  “Didn’t  you  ever  hear  of  evolution?” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS*  MACHINERY. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Paper. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Fre<i  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metel. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ay.’irs  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

^COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Bridgton,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sdls  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F'.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntlev  Mfe.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Mo?Tal  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Snrague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Crn-n  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Com  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U-  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Dr3ing  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spraprue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Eldw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spraprue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Prt.  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  O. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co,,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimora 
Sprp •me-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine.  Syrup.  See  Symping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Ijangsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A,  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  &  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chica«o. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  l^uipmMt. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Gamers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Com  Huskers.  See  Cora  Buskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Cl»n.  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoistiner  and  Carrying  Machine.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  H^lere. 

Buskers  and  Silkers.  See  Cora  Buskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc. 


Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore 


INSURANCE,  Canners’. 


Canners’  Exchange, 
Jacketed  Kettles. 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
See  Ketties,  Copper. 


JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

kettles.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianai>olis. 
a'.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago, 

Kettles.  Enameled.  See  Tanks.  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Ws. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chirago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore, 


knives.  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  cutters. 

X.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  MACBINERY. 

Bansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
LABELING  MACBINES. 


Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  B.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  _ 
Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 


B  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stechcr  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co,,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn..  Washington.  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 


LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Ca,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  S^ed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  _  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N._Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SIa3rsman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  EUc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntlev  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenlcamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  ATI  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max.'Yfew  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  &  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Corn. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca.  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 
Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners’  Machinery. 

TA?fKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Titers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  PitUburgh. 
Melingriffith  Co.,  Cardiff,  England. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  <3o.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohia 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks.  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated.  Bottle. 

Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  L^eling  Mach. 
WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  acaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Ca,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed — Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 


FOR 


Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


Bargains  in  Used — 

12  Valve  A-B  and  Sprague-Sells  Syrupers  with  drainers  and  disc-feed. 
Also — Sprague  Universal  Syrupers.  Also — A-B  and  Price  Drainers. 
Have  machines  for  8  oz.  No.  2^  and  No.  1 0  Cans.  State  size  of  can 
and  will  quote,  subject  to  prior  sale. 


I 


PUREBRED  BURPEES  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD  BEANS 

on 

IDAHO  BREEDING  FARM 

DEPENDABLE  SEED 

is  the  foundation  of  a 

SUCCESSFUL  and  PROFITABLE  PACK 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

DISTINCTIVE  SERVICE 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageousuly  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc. 

- NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. - 

Comprising 

The  EVERETT  B.  CLARK  SEED  COMPANY 
JOHN  H.  ALLAN  SEED  COMPANY 
N.  B.  KEENEY  &  SON,  INC. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


/*• 


